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Q. What are the important aspects of 
management attitudes to be consid- 
ered in preparing for collective bar- 
gaining? 

A. When you say “attitudes,” one must 
realize that they do not exist in a 
vacuum; they are products of one’s 
experience and training and education 
and outlook on life. I understand your 
question, then, as meaning—are there 
any prevalent attitudes in management 
today that are influencing collective 
bargaining? This, by the way, like all 
generalities in the labor-management 
field, may not get you any closer to the 
truth of any individual situation. 

I think we have to take into ac- 
count the rise of the “organization 
man” in management today. 

These men—capable and energetic, 
for the most part—are products of the 
system and gain positions of leader- 
ship by adapting their thinking and 
actions to the institutional position. 
They too often suffer from isolation 
from the actual operational problems 
of the industry—and more important, 
from the human factors involved. They 
are good chart, ledger, and graph men, 
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Interview with Arthur Goldberg 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Recently the Editor of The 
Management Quarterly directed pertinent ques- 
tions to the Honorable Arthur Goldberg, Secre- 
tary of Labor, designed to reveal his attitudes 
and position on key labor management prob- 
lems of concern to every rural electric and 
phone system. We’re sure his replies will be 
of interest to every rural electric and rural 
telephone system.) 





























but they too often do not understand 
as well as they might the traditions 
and personal situations and human 
problems of the individual working 
persons in their industry. When they 
come to bargain, these may be an 
influential factor in their attitudes. 

Q. What are the key problems you have 
found in labor-management relations? 

A. My answer to the first question ex- 
tends across the board. The unions 
have their “organization men” too, and 
they may be equally as isolated from 
the rank-and-file as their counterparts 
across the table are from their work 
force. The clash of _ institutional 
opinion is a poor substitute to good 
bargaining on specific issues with a 
high personal and human content. Be- 
yond the attitudes of the bargainers 
are the issues themselves, and I think 
there is no question but the most im- 
portant of these relates to technological 
change. 

While such change is nothing new, 
its intensification at a time when the 
economy is not expanding sufficiently 
to provide jobs for displaced workers 
leads to serious difficulties. In al- 


A. 


to 


most every major bargaining session 
of the past couple of years, enforced 
idleness due to changing technology 
has been a significant item—sometimes 
the chief item of difference. It is seri- 
ous enough for me to have created here 
in the Department a new unit to deal 
with this specific problem. 


. In what respects do you believe man- 


agement should change its attitudes in 
dealing with labor unions? 


Let me state the context first. As the 
economy expands, as employment ex- 
pands and incomes go up, we are faced 
with the decision to either carry hard- 
core unemployment through special 
programing or eliminate it by trans- 
lating it into meaningful employment. 
Private industry has a great challenge 
here, for industry creates the jobs. Our 
industry must automate if we are to 
keep a competitive position in the 
world markets today, and it follows, 
to me, that if management must auto- 
mate then it must also assume a larger 
role than it has in the past to ease the 
transition for human beings affected 
by the automation. 

To answer your question directly, 
then: Management should stop resist- 
ing every proposal advanced to ease 
the human burden of automation. Re- 
training programs, allowance pay- 
ments, vesting of pensions, care in the 
location and relocation of plants, and 
a host of other proposals should re- 
ceive management’s open and serious 
consideration when advanced. This is 
not to say that any or all of them are 
the answer, but it is to say proposals 
of this sort should not be rejected out 
of hand. 


. In what respect should labor change 


its attitudes in dealing with manage- 
ment? 


. For its part, labor must meet manage- 


ment half-way. It must abandon re- 
strictive work practices. But here, you 
see, you come to the realization once 
more that neither of the parties can 
unilaterally solve the problems they 
face. There must be cooperation and 
communication. The operation of sen- 
iority systems and devices to increase 
labor mobility and retrain workers, for 
example, are things that both sides 
face and need to talk about. 


. What problems are you encountering 





A. To every degree they can. 





with management in connection with 
the Labor Department’s regulatory 
powers? 


. We enforce the laws, we have the duty 


to as fairly and firmly as possible. Both 
management and labor have given us 
excellent cooperation. There are, of 
course, some violations. In the vast 
majority of cases, however, like those 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
voluntary compliance is usually quickly 
achieved by calling it to the attention 
of the employer. In the enforcement of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act, both management and 
labor have again extended excellent co- 
operation. This is true across the 
board. Laws in this field are written, 
as a rule, because of the activities of a 
small minority who endanger not only 
the public interest but their own com- 
munities as well. The enforcement of 
them is marked by great cooperation. 


. How do you define the role of small 


businesses in rural areas, and what 
technical aid or assistance is available 
in the Department of Labor for them? 


. The small business is important to 


every community, and vital in rural 
areas where they are the key providers 
of commodities and services. The 
Small Business Administration and 
the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion have facilities and resources for 
helping the small businessman; the 
Department of Labor has no such di- 
rect facilities, although the operations 
of the Employment Service help the 
small business man obtain his labor 
force. I am vitally interested in the 
Area Redevelopment Act, and I hope 
it will help the small businessmen in 
those areas where the going has been 
difficult in recent years. 


. To what degree should unions partici- 


pate in the training and development 
of employees to enhance manpower 
utilization and planning? 


Unions 
participate now in training and ap- 
prenticeship programs. In fact, the 
national apprenticeship system is 
based on the cooperation of labor and 
management. There are several thou- 
sand joint apprenticeship committees 
in the country, with labor and man- 
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agement participation. The question is: 
are we doing enough? In view of the 
needs ahead—the fact, for example, 
that 26-million persons under the age 
of 25 will be entering the labor force 
in the next decade—the answer is an 
obvious no. We must do more. I think 
that the machinery for this would rise 
from labor-management understand- 
ings on the matter. The government 
has proposed legislation like the Man- 
power Development and Retraining 
Act, which I certainly hope the Con- 
gress will pass. 


. What techniques would you recom- 


mend as effective in developing an un- 
derstanding of the interdependability 
and mutuality of goals of labor-man- 
agement, particularly in the rural 
areas where there has not been much 
experience in this area? 


I would hesitate to suggest any tech- 
nique. That is up to the parties to de- 
velop their own modus vivendi. I look 
upon labor-management relations as 
human relations. That is, the same 
way a man strives to put himself and 
his neighbor on good terms is the way 
a union leader or a management official 
should strive to put his organization 
and ideals on good terms with his 
economic neighbor. In rural areas 
there is a long tradition of neighborly 
understanding and cooperation that is 
an existing backdrop for creating the 
new relationships that an industrial 
age requires. 

I said long before my appointment 
as Secretary of Labor that both par- 
ties should get together more often 
away from the bargaining table. Away 
from the pressures and the deadlines, 
I am sure that both parties would be 
able to see the other fellow’s point a 
little better. At this time of history, 
the things that unite us and the com- 
mon interests that bind us far out- 
weigh the differences that divide us. 


. Is it practical for labor and manage- 


ment to participate jointly in the 
formulation of work measurement 
criteria, productivity goals, and per- 
formance standards? 


. Joint labor-management participation 


in these and other industrial engineer- 
ing activities is not only practical, it 
is desirable, and it may very well be 
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essential. A great deal of it is already 
going on. Labor and management have 
found it more expedient to handle 
these matters jointly when they arise 
than through formal grievance or ar- 
bitration procedures, which are some- 
times dragged out over long periods of 
time. 

Some unions have made pioneering 
efforts in industrial engineering tech- 
niques which have been useful to man- 
agement. The Textile Workers, for ex- 
ample, developed a new system of es- 
tablishing production standards and 
perfected new job_ rationalization 
programs. Several unions—notably the 
two major garment unions—have ap- 
plied industrial engineering procedures 
to helping weaker companies raise 
their efficiency and thereby maintain 
a competitive position within their in- 
dustry. 


Q. In your opinion, will the unions be 
sensitive too and contribute toward 
the present program of Rural Area 
Development in stimulating the es- 
tablishment and expansion of indus- 
tries which will supplement the local 
economy in the depressed areas? 

A. I think so. As I have said, the Area 
Redevelopment Program is a self-help 
program which calls for the participa- 
tion of all segments of the community. 
Its first requirement for assistance to 
a given area is a planning and coor- 
dinating organization which should 
reflect the views of each community 
and the labor, business, agricultural 
and government interests within the 
area. Furthermore, if past performance 
is any indication, and I think it is, 
labor’s participation will be substan- 
tial. Unions are becoming increasingly 
active in community affairs, and I am 
confident they will respond with even 
greater enthusiasm to the community 
needs of the future. 


Secretary Goldberg enjoys the unique ad- 
vantage of being familiar with both labor and 
management's philosophy toward achieving 
better mutual understanding in the modern, 
highly competitive scene. He is, however, 
primarily concerned with human values, in- 
dividual aspirations and the fact that labor is 
not a commodity to be bargained for, but a 
co-partner with management in achievement of 
enlightened and mutually interdependent 
goals.—Editor 








Rural Electric Minutemen 


. .. a people to people program for rural electric systems .. . 
By TERRY GUNN 


Editor, Rural Electric Minuteman 


STATEMENT often heard at cooper- 

ative meetings is that we must some- 
how develop programs to stimulate greater 
member interest and understanding. “An 
informed membership,” almost every 
speaker will say, “is a co-op’s greatest 
asset.” 

This is said so often that it has become 
a cliche. But there is no doubt the speak- 
ers are sincere. Everyone seems to agree 
that it is necessary to keep the members 
informed. But how? 

How do we convince our membership 
that they own the cooperative? That what’s 
bad for their member-owned system is bad 
for them? That what’s good for their co-op 
is good for them and their families? That 
their rural electric needs their active sup- 
port? And that it is impossible to have 
ownership without assuming responsibil- 
ity? 

To solve this problem, to answer these 
questions is, we submit, one of the most 
important tasks of rural electric manage- 
ment. And one that will become more im- 
portant as farm population dwindles over 
the years. 

In rural electrification we do have a 
number of fine state and national publica- 
tions. The systems conduct a variety of 
meetings. They publish newsletters, spon- 
sor radio and TV shows. They buy news- 





paper ads, and see that local editors get 
well-written and timely news releases. 

NRECA supplies expert help in carrying 
out these programs and dreaming up new 
ones. Yet there still seems to be a gap in 
getting information to the members—and 
the general public—and getting members 
to act upon it. 

To close this gap many rural electric 
systems have found the “people to people” 
approach of an active Minuteman program 
to be both effective and economical. 

The vast majority of rural electric sys- 
tems subscribe to the Rural Electric 
Minuteman for some of their most in- 
terested and influential members. They 
send the Minuteman newsletter to civic 
and farm leaders in the areas they serve. 
This gives their Minutemen coverage of 
national news as it breaks. But the News- 
letter cannot keep them up to date on 
local problems and progress. 

That can best be accomplished by reg- 
ular meetings of the Minutemen, and by 
organizing programs for these meetings 
that give the Minutemen advance informa- 
tion and inside dope. 

One of the best meetings of this kind 
we have ever attended was conducted by 
the auditor for the system, shortly after 
he had completed his annual audit of the 
books. He told the Minutemen exactly 
what the figures showed, in a 20-minute 
presentation. 

Then the floor was opened to questions. 
The meeting lasted for several hours and 
the Minutemen left fully armed with 
answers on the fiscal facts about the sys- 
tem. This information they will, in time, 
pass along to other members and their 
neighbors in the towns. 

In one state, Georgia, every Minuteman 
is formally “inducted” into the group and 
presented with a framed Minuteman Cer- 
tificate and a lapel pin. 

Minutemen are selected in numerous 
ways, for this is a local program. One of 
the simplest and most effective is to have 
each board member select a certain num- 
ber from the geographical area he repre- 
sents. The manager and staff often decide 
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who else among the influential citizens of 
the service area should be included. 

The Minutemen should include a good 
cross-section of the membership. Some 
should be young people, others should be 
older and more experienced. Many sys- 
tems name Minutewomen. Some select 
husband and wife teams. 

This cross-section can reach countless 
others who may not have been interested 
enough to read the local newsletter, or 
the state paper. Face to face, person to 
person contact like this often converts 
lukewarm supporters into enthusiastic ad- 
vocates. 





TERRY GUNN 
entered the 
rural electri- 
fication pro- 
gram in 1951 
as editor of 
Rural Georgia. 
He has also 
served as man- 
aging editor 
of Indiana 
Rural News, 
the publication 
of the Hoosier 








One problem seems to face all boards 
and management in planning their Minute- 
man meetings. They sometimes run out of 
gas on program ideas. Space does not 
permit, but a letter from any manager, 
addressed to the writer at NRECA in 
Washington, will bring a number of other 
program suggestions that have proved to 
be both economical and effective. 

Your Minuteman can do many things 
in the field of public and member relations, 
many of them more effectively than board 
members or management. Some talk be- 
fore civic groups. Others visit with Con- 
gressmen when they are at home. Many 
systems ask their Minutemen to help plan 
annual meetings. They conduct elections 
and count ballots. 


REMCs. In 1958 he came to NRECA, 
where he became managing editor of 
Rural Electrification, and manager of the 
Silver Jubilee Celebration of 1960, before 
assuming editorship of the Rural Electric 
Minuteman in January, 1960. 











Some Minutemen make a point of dis- 
cussing the system’s plans, problems and 
progress with local businessmen. Others 
can, and do, write letters to the editors. 
Some—actually most of them—just cham- 
pion the cause of rural electrification in 
their everyday contacts. 

This “people to people” approach has 
paid big dividends for countless rural 
electric systems. Why not try it? 





Eight Brief Ideas for Minuteman Meetings 


e Get your REA fieldman to speak on the opportunities for revitalizing your community 
through Rural Areas Development. 

e Show the National Annual Meeting Film (Dallas). This is available on loan from Alllis- 
Chalmers, through NRECA. 

e Organize a half or full-day tour of the system by bus or cars. Show your Minutemen 
how co-op electricity is being used for comfort and/or profit. 

e Have your Power Use Man or Home Economist discuss the hundreds of new uses for electric 
power developed for farms and rural homes. 

e Have the system engineer present a program based on the long-range system study. Use 
maps and other visual aids. 

e Present a panel discussion with your state legislators and, perhaps, your Congressmen. 
They should discuss state and national problems affecting rural electrification. 

e Show the motion picture “The REA Story,” a 27%2-minute production available on loan 
from the Rural Electrification Administration. Direct inquiries to REA Information Services, 
Washington. 

e Build an interesting meeting around the Reclamation Bureau’s new filmstrip titled “The 
Miracle of Water.” Complete with script, this may be borrowed from the Department of 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C. (Attn. 915). 

AND... 


be sure you feed your Minutemen at these meetings! Dinner is best, but refresh- 
ments are a must. 
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Training Essential in Co-op Movement 


By NORMAN M. CLAPP 
REA Administrator 


S in all kinds of business and in all 

lines of endeavor, employee training 
is esential to the success and continuity of 
our rural electric and telephone coopera- 
tives. This is recognized by most of the 
REA-financed cooperatives, as well as by 
their statewide associations, NRECA, and 
the REA. 

Some cooperatives, however, have never 
established training programs, and others 
do not maintain employee training on a 
consistent, continuing basis. Even among 
those which do participate regularly in 
training activities, there is a wide diverg- 
ence of opinion as to the amount and kinds 
of training needed and the most effective 
techniques to use. 


Co-op Training Needs Different 

There are, it seems to me, three very 
special reasons why training programs 
pose problems for the electric systems that 
do not exist for the commercial utility 
companies: 

e REA borrower headquarters generally 
are located in small communities or in the 
open countryside, usually at some con- 
siderable distance from cities where col- 
leges and industrial training schools are 
located. 

e Many, if not most, electric and tele- 
phone cooperatives operate with staffs of 
limited size and with somewhat restricted 
budgets, in contrast to the typical utility 
company. 

e Co-op orientation toward the con- 
sumer’s interests requires a very special 
kind of training not available at training 
schools sponsored by the utility industry 
or offered by most colleges. 

Because few employees come to their 
co-op jobs with experience or training in 
cooperative principles, they need at the 
very start some introduction to the mem- 
ber-ownership, non-profit ideas and how 
they work. This area of employee train- 
ing should be repeated from time to time, 
in order that the employee continue his 
awareness of the kind of business he is in. 
Being a technically proficient engineer or 
bookkeeper is not enough for an employee 
on the co-op’s staff. 

But neither is schooling in the coopera- 
tive way of doing busines enough for an 
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employee. As the business develops, the 
employee needs to develop along with it. 
There must be, then, opportunities for 
employees of the rural cooperatives to 
keep up with new engineering develop- 
ments, accounting standards and improve- 
ments in office management, among other 
subjects. 

Because of the relatively small size of 
the rural electric system’s staff, the num- 
ber of training days per employee must be 
kept low. On-the-job training emerges 
from these considerations as a key oppor- 
tunity for REA-financed borrowers. Some 
50 or more already use it on a planned, 
continuing basis. This type of training is 
particularly suited for teaching safety and 
cooperative orientation. 


Training for Generalists Needed 

Small systems—limited to, say, a dozen 
employees—have a very special need for 
on-the-job training because their limited 
size requires that a number of different 
tasks must be combined for one employee 
to do. There are more generalists and 
fewer specialists in a small organization. 
Most of the personnel, then, need a little 
training about a lot of things. On-the-job 
training is ideal for introducing employees 
to a variety of responsibilities that do not 
require specialized instruction. 

Its disadvantages also must be recog- 
nized. This form of teaching depends 
upon the skill of the supervisor. And the 
supervisor in a rural system of limited size 
probably already carries a full schedule of 
activities and assignments. On-the-job 
teaching takes the supervisor away from 
production jobs. 


Valuable Training Outside the System 

Other forms of training should be used 
in conjunction with on-the-job methods, 
depending upon the size of the staff, loca- 
tion of the co-op, and the job situation 
involved. If more highly skilled, highly 
paid instruction is required, then on-the- 
job methods are too costly. Group instruc- 
tion in the form of short, intensive courses, 
or scheduled classes or seminars is more 
economical and most effective for spe- 
cialized training and for larger organiza- 
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tions where an employee may be spared 
for several days or weeks. 

The NRECA Management Services 
training sessions, the seminars sponsored 
by statewide associations and by REA, 
and extension courses offered by various 
colleges, are all samples of training pro- 
grams which use highly competent in- 
structors for group instruction. 

In assessing the role of training for em- 
ployees of the rural electric and telephone 
systems, it seems to me that there are 
three quite distinct areas of responsi- 
bility: 

e Primary responsibility rests with the 
board of directors, as elected representa- 
tives of the owners. The co-op’s training 
program for employees starts with a policy 
determination by the board, based on 
recommendations of the manager that 
training is a regular part of the cost of 
doing business. The board and manager 
jointly need to determine the proper blend 
of formal classwork, correspondence 
courses, training through broader work 
experience, and coaching on the job that 
suits the requirements of the co-op. Im- 
plementation of the training program is 
the manager’s job. Progress and results 
should be periodically reported to the 
board. 


e The extensive experience of NRECA 
and statewide associations of REA bor- 
rowers in sponsoring and conducting semi- 
nars and workshops clearly demonstrates 
the capabilities of these organizations for 
continuing and expanding their activities. 


e The role of REA, it seems to me, 
should be to emphasize the importance of 
employee training, to encourage borrowers 
to participate in training programs, and 
to assist borrowers and their organiza- 
tions in planning and conducting training 
activities. REA can also do more than it 
has in the past to develop standard pro- 
cedures for co-ops to use in determining 
their training needs and for evaluating 
the results. 


Measure Value of Training 

There is room for considerable study of 
the effects of employee training in terms 
of improved work characteristics, lower 
operating costs, decreased labor turnover, 
and management development. We recog- 
nize that performance appraisals, in-serv- 
ice promotions, and merit pay increases 
can, and should, be related to training and 
work accomplishments. More can, and 
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should, be done to establish guide lines for 
this purpose. 

Another area for exploration in develop- 
ing employee training programs is that 
of publicizing those ideas, techniques, and 
results that prove useful to various in- 
dividual co-ops. 

Among the many responsibilities that 
REA field representatives have is the 
noting of borrowers that have successful 
employee training. REA field representa- 
tives are in a position to give advice on 
how to get training started in co-ops which 
still lack such programs. 

In a more general sense, I am sure we 
all acknowledge that the inherent strength 
of an organization lies in its personnel. 
Anything we do to improve the employee’s 
performance on the job improves the 
effectiveness of the whole organization. 

We know that training yields better- 
oriented employees and adds stability and 
continuity to the enterprise. We have 
learned that training in safety yields 
direct benefits in reduced lost-time from 
accidents. And we are convinced that 
future leadership for the co-ops hangs on 
the effectiveness with which employee 
training programs help co-op personnel 
grow along with the business. 





More Women 


in 


Administrative 


Jobs? 


By RUTH CHAMBERS 


[* this age of change and tremendous 
growth in all fields, it seems strange 
that more women are not in administra- 
tive or executive positions. It seems that 
it is not a problem of whether or not a 
woman possesses the knowledge and 
capabilities as compared to a man, but it 
is a question of prejudice existing against 
women filling such positions. 

It was just prior to the turn of the 
century that woman was first permitted 
to enter an office as a co-worker with men. 
At that time, she was known as a “type- 
writer girl,” and that was her sole respon- 
sibility, typing. We hear the same excuses 
today for reserving the administrative 
positions for men, as were given initially 
to keep women from working in the busi- 
ness world—advancing to more responsi- 
ble positions. 


“This business world is a man’s 
world.” 

“A woman belongs in the home and 
not in business.” 

“The business world is a hard one and 
women cannot cope with it.” 

“A woman cries at the drop of a hat 
and such emotions are not for the busi- 
ness world.” 

““A woman is only looking for tempo- 








rary work. She is not interested in mak- 

ing it a career as men are.” 

These statements are primarily excuses 
and cannot be upheld as true facts in 
most instances. Let us analyze some of 
these “excuses.” 


How Stable Are Women Workers? 

Are women temporary workers—or are 
they interested and enthusiastic about 
their work and want to make a career for 
themselves? I know of an instance where 
a woman was by-passed for promotion. 
because it was felt the expense of giving 
her additional training would be lost 
if her husband transferred or if she 
started a family. A man was employed 
and given the higher position. Within a 
year, the man had accepted a position with 
another company and the woman who had 
been by-passed was still with the company 
and interested in improving her abilities, 
yet her morale had suffered. If the woman 
continues to study, reads widely, and 
avails herself of every opportunity to be 
prepared for the next step up, she is defi- 
nitely interested in a career in business 
and is not just working as a stop-gap be- 
tween school and marriage. 


Can we honestly say that women are 
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more emotional than men? Perhaps the 
man will become angry and “raise the 
roof” with his tirade. This is accepted 
from a man, but if a woman cries to “‘let 
off steam,” then she is being emotional. 
Is not the difference the same? 

A woman is accepted as an artist, a 
singer, a doctor, a lawyer, an actress, a 
writer, or a teacher, on an equal basis 
with men, providing she has the talent 
and has prepared herself adequately. 
Why, then, should there be a difference in 
accepting the woman as a business execu- 
tive on the same status as a man, provid- 
ing she has the capabilities and education 
to enable her to effectively carry out her 
job? 

Perhaps we, as women, are at fault too 
for permitting these prejudices to con- 
tinue and, in some cases, we may be giv- 
ing justification for not being given the 
opportunity to fill executive positions. 


Self Development Important 


We must continue to prepare ourselves 
for further advancement. This means 
that we must continue to study, on our 
own, to keep abreast of the progress of 
our particular fields, and then use this 
knowledge in our every day work. 

We must also participate in organiza- 
tions where we make contacts with people 
who are specialists in phases of our own 
work or are engaged in similar occupa- 
tions. The American Management Asso- 
ciation, National Office Management As- 
sociation, the Society for Advancement of 
Management and Personnel groups are 
available in most areas and are excellent 
organizations to help administrative 
people. 


Home and the Job 


In addition to practicing P.O.D.C.C. 
(planning, organizing, directing, coordi- 
nating and controlling) in her job, she 
must also practice this in her home. Most 
women in business have the responsibility 
of managing a home and family in addi- 
tion to their career. 

A woman must plan and organize her 
home so she is free to accept appointments 
and attend meetings that may occur un- 
expectedly. If she does not participate or 
accept responsibilities which call for 
work outside of the usual 8 to 5, five-day 
week, then she is hindering her chances to 
grow with her job and to advance to a 
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more important position. While we are 
talking about this responsibility, we can- 
not omit the subject of salaries. Too 
many times the trend is to pay a woman 
less than a man for the same kind of 
work. Her salary must be adequate to 
permit her to freely accept the full re- 
sponsibility of her position. 

Women are said to possess traits of sen- 
sitivity, stability and understanding. 
These are characteristics important to 
any executive role and can be very bene- 
ficial to the organization for which she 
works. It would seem that some organiza- 
tions which are in need of good executives 
are under-estimating the abilities of the 
women in their organizations. 


Creative Ability 


Wi Every day you have to use creative 
ability in your job. Every manager does. 
Some managers bring stronger creative 
ability to their problems than others. Re- 
sult: they’re worth more to their firms. 

These are not “favored” men, exercising 
a special God-given power. Most of them 
have acquired their creative problem- 
solving ability through disciplined prac- 
tice. If you were to examine their tech- 
niques, you’d probably find they followed 
five key steps to increase their creative 
power. So can you. 


e Stretch your horizons 

e Cultivate your field 

e Pinpoint the problem 

e Hunt for ideas 

e Boost your lagging enthusiasm 


Reprinted with permission 


from 
ment Methods, July 1961. 
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Essential Tool in Cost Reduction . 





Communication 


By E. G. PLOWMAN 
Vice President, U.S. Steel Corporation 


NFORTUNATELY, few executives of 

small business enterprises are suffi- 
cient self-evaluators to be able to identify 
their own strengths and weaknesses. The 
outsider can see that the most important 
tools or techniques for cost control being 
used by our imaginary cooperative, which, 
being “well managed,” will be referred 
to as WME, are methods improvement 
projects and the spirit of innovation. The 
outsider can also see that our second 
imaginary cooperative which is “ineffi- 
ciently operated” and referred to as IOE 
seems to resist change; its methods im- 
provement projects are the results of re- 
luctant acceptance of equipment supplier 
sales argument; its employees and man- 
agement personnel are loud in defense of 
present methods as being the best. 

Differences in the actual performance 
of identical units is observable in all types 
and sizes of business. When a new man- 
ager is put in charge of a chain store, a 
new captain takes over a cargo vessel, or 
a new commander takes command of a 
squadron of military airplanes, there is 
often a noticeable change in performance 
attributable only to subsequent improve- 
ment or loss of effectiveness in manage- 
ment. Small independent electric systems 
are likewise affected favorably or ad- 
versely by the quality of administration. 
The manager of WME has done a better 
job of cost control than that report by 
IOE. He must have created and main- 
tained a better organization of executives 
and employees, otherwise his cost control 
efforts would not have given WME its 
better results. 

Small enterprises lack both the re- 
sources and manpower needed for such 
activities as a separately staffed and 
housed applied research department. This 
need not prevent either the discovery or 
use of new ideas. It does change the 
approach, since the entire small organiza- 
tion of executives and employees must be- 
come a team to tackle problems of methods 
improvement and cost control. Because 
this company-wide team can be very ef- 
fective, it is true today, as in the past, 
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that small business units often can adapt 
themselves faster to new ideas. Indeed, 
in many cases small enterprises can and 
will originate such changes. The imagi- 
nary rural electric system WME has 
learned how to effect methods improve- 
ments and to control costs despite its small 
size. The first step in this direction of 
developing a methods and costs-oriented 
team was taken when the manager of 
WME brought about effective two-way 
communication within his organization. 


Two-Way Communication Vital 

Two-way communication is needed in 
order to make effective nearly every aspect 
of management. Perhaps least important 
from the standpoint of methods improve- 
ment and cost control is the formal move- 
ment or communication of instructions 
downward and proofs of compliance up- 
ward. Indeed, over-emphasis on transmis- 
sion of commands and performance re- 
ports can destroy communication as a 
management tool since employees can be 
conditioned to be ‘afraid to speak up un- 
less spoken to.” What is sought through 
providing universal freedom of communi- 
cation within an organization is a sense 
of belonging to a purposeful group; a 
desire to contribute to its welfare by 
thinking about its problems, and a feeling 
that one’s right to ask questions or make 
suggestions is matched by willingness to 
explain and to evaluate. 

Three management tools are used by the 
top executive of WME as means of en- 
couraging two-way communication. 

First, he holds a regular but not lengthy 
staff meeting with his staff. This meeting 
is not used for giving orders to subordi- 
nates. Its purpose is to give maximum 
possible advance information of important 
developments, such as a new industry 
coming into the community; to invite his 
official family to ask questions and to make 
suggestions; and to develop on a team 
basis management reports to be made to 
the board. 

His second management tool is a sug- 
gestion system with locked boxes that are 
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placed at convenient points. He knows 
that this suggestion system will not work 
unless he is personally interested in its 
success and retains final authority to de- 
cide whether an idea should be tried. Of 
course, adoption of useful ideas means an 
opportunity to give an incentive payment 
and to further publicize the plan, again 
his own top management task. 

His third management tool is personal 
contact with his men at work. In a small 
company the top executive can, if he de- 
sires, know everyone by name. He can and 
should visit them at their work. However, 
the best opportunity for two-way com- 
munications will come when an employee 
is transferred or promoted. The super- 
visor should use each change as an op- 
portunity for a man-to-man friendly con- 
ference. 


Invocation Job of Every Manager 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. Austin 
has written several articles on manage- 
ment of the relatively small groups into 
which the modern army is divided. These 
articles were published in the magazine 
ARMY in April and December, 1959— 
“Management’s’ Self-Inflicted Wounds” 
and “The Care And Feeding of Innova- 
tors.” 

Their approach to management prob- 
lems is refreshing and certainly applies 
to small cooperative rural electric sys- 
tems such as WME and IOE. After point- 
ing out that “change is an unceasing fact 
of life,’ Austin states that “innovation 
embraces all acts of omission and of com- 
mission which cause a climate of creativ- 
ity within a (management) unit, a 
climate which encourages the offering 
and support of new ideas, especially 
drastically new ones, until they are either 
adopted or proved, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, to be not useful.” 

As so defined, innovation is the personal 
task of the administrator. The top execu- 
tive of WME must have used his manage- 
ment tool of effective two-way communica- 
tion as the means by which he has created 
and is maintaining a “climate of creativ- 
ity.” Likewise it must be assumed that 
the administrator of INO has been less 
successful in encouraging innovators and 
in accomplishing innovation. 

The Austin articles develop creativity 
blocks, some of the negative attitudes that 
tend to prevent formation of the “climate 
of creativity” so essential to innovation. 
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In quoting them, reference to the Army 
has been deleted. 

“There will never be a true climate for 
creativity ... until each person... feels 
free and motivated to think up new ideas 
and to submit them, and to resubmit them 
... There is nothing so lethal to a new 
idea as the first No... Research of new 
ideas which were adopted indicates that 
a majority of the better ones were turned 
down five to six times before adoption.” 

“You had a bright idea and you took it 
to your boss. Duty did not require that 
you come up with the idea... Did your 
boss thank you and give the idea to the 
person responsible, along with the job 
of developing the idea? He did not! He 
gave the job to you... How many times 
have you treated your subordinates the 
same way?” 

“Tension is rampant. People are always 
putting out brush fires, and the smoulder- 
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ing forest fire goes unnoticed. There is 
no time for calm, considered action... 
Under this false kind of management by 
exception, nothing receives attention un- 


less it is involved in a crisis.’ 
Rhythm of Management 

Rhythm is present in all aspects of 
life. Heart beats, breathing, walking, 
marching in parades, dancing to music, all 
are rhythmic. Rhythm may be somewhat 
disjointed and even interrupted, like free 
verse in poetry or some modern art and 
music. It may be repeating an unvary- 
ing small pattern or a complex large pat- 
tern. Its cadence may be fast or slow. 

The imaginary identical electric sys- 
tems, WME and IOE, have unlike rhythm 
patterns and cadence. In WME each 
employee and executive feels and follows 
the leadership of a forceful and admired 
administrator. There is a sense of rhyth- 
mic progress. This results in a strong 
comradeship of team type. Each individ- 





ual on the payroll feels that this task 
is worthwhile and that he is contributing 
his share to the whole enterprise. Each 
one is his own pace-setter, but his pace 
reflects the fast and rhythmic cadence of 
the leader’s own activities. 

The term “feather-bedding” is currently 
applied to payments for work not per- 
formed. In the case of WME the attitude 
of management personnel and employees 
favors the planning of work assignments 
so as to minimize waste of time and effort. 
This is another vital factor in cost con- 
trol. 

Innovation, methods improvements and 
cost control are acceptable within WME 
because they are part of the way of life, 
part of the rhythm of the enterprise. This 
acceptance results from the effective lead- 
ership and communication activities of 
the administrator. Without this teamwork 
and team loyalty, WME could not have 
forged ahead of IOE, its less progressive 
similar enterprise. 


Evaluating Your Corporate Image 
By DAVID W. ANGEVINE 


Information Director 
Cooperative League of the USA 


URING the 1950’s, officers of many 

large firms became concerned about 
what was called the corporate image. They 
rediscovered the ancient truth that what 
people think about Corporation A_ will 
determine to a great extent the number 
and type of customers that Corporation A 
can attract and the kind and quantity of 
products and services it can sell. 

This concern sometimes amounted to an 
obsession, and today advertising and pub- 
lic relations men would like to junk the 
phrase “corporate image,” if they could 
find two or three other words to say the 
same thing. 

Many a firm has been busily shaping a 
corporate image of what the corporation 
is not, trying to make black appear white— 
or at least a light shade of tattle-tale 
gray. For with modern techniques of 
persuasion, it’s often cheaper to convince 
potential customers that a mediocre prod- 
uct is superior than to make a superior 
product, easier to gain a reputation for 
public spiritedness than to deserve it. 
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The fact remains that image is a very 
good word for what we mean. Image has 
the same root as imagine. Your co-op’s 
image is what people imagine it to be. It’s 
the picture-in-the-mind that takes shape 
when your co-op is mentioned. 

Evaluating your co-op’s image is a three- 
part process. First, you need to know what 
it is—assessment. Second, you need to 
figure out whether this is good enough to 
serve you today and on into the indefinite 
future—analysis. Finally, you need to find 
out what’s required to reshape your image, 
if this is indicated, and to project it suc- 
cessfully—activation. 

When you turn to an assessment of 
your present image, you will probably find 
several things to be true. You will, I be- 
lieve, find that in the areas where you 
operate, the image of your co-op as an 
enterprising organization furnishing vital 
service at low rates to hundreds of rural 
customers is fairly well established. In 
some persons’ minds, this image may be 
distorted somewhat by such charges as 
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“tax dodger” or “government subsidiza- 
tion” as have been hurled at you. 

When you look beyond the communities 
where rural electric co-ops operate, you 
will probably discover that an unfavorable 
image is somewhat more common and that 
most people have no picture-in-the-mind 
at all of a rural electric co-op. Thanks to 
NRECA’s prize-winning ads in national 
magazines, the people in the cities are be- 
ginning to understand your objective, 
your importance, and the way you operate. 
But this is only the beginning, and that’s 
why your “Tell the Nation the Truth” pro- 
gram is so important not only in 1961 but 
in the years ahead. 


Scientific Assessment Better Than Guessing 

This is what I guess your image is. You 
shouldn’t be satisfied with a guess. To 
get the facts, you must listen. Talk with 
opinion-makers in the communities where 
you operate—editors, radio newsmen, 
county and state officials. When you go 
to church or attend the next meeting of 
Rotary or sit across the bridge table, open 
your ears. Let other people tell you about 
your co-op. Most likely they’ll tell you 
what they think you want to hear, because 
most people like to be friendly and agree- 
able, and you must allow for this. You 
probably won’t be satisfied until you or 
your state or national organizations hire 
independent experts to undertake some 
scientific opinion sampling through atti- 
tude surveys. 

As you discover what your image is, 
you'll need to decide how serviceable it is. 
Does it meet your needs today? Will it 
meet your needs tomorrow? 

Twenty-five years ago your co-ops lit up 
rural America, replaced the handpump 
with running water, made possible a 
tremendous increase in farm output to 
feed a hungry world, and sparked the 
revolution in agriculture that is still con- 
tinuing. 

Twenty-five years, however, is a long 
time—almost a generation. Like politi- 
cians, businesses must answer the ques- 
tion, “Yes, but what have you done for me 
lately?” 

In a dynamic society such as ours, an 
image once created isn’t set in concrete 
inside a person’s mind. The image may 
blur with the passage of time. It may grow 
indistinct as the whole society, the whole 
frame of reference undergoes swift and 
remarkable change. It may be destroyed 
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through adverse propaganda. And it never 
had a chance to register in the minds of 
youngsters who’ve come of age socially in 
the last decade or two. 

It’s a fine thing to haul out the kerosene 
lantern at your annual meetings. The 
pioneers remember it well, and they pledge 
anew their devotion to the co-op. But 
fewer and fewer co-op members ever saw a 
lantern. They take electric lights and 
flush toilets and freezers and water 
heaters and power farming as matters of 
course. If your corporate image is based 
on what you accomplished 20 years ago— 
fabulous as it was—I doubt that it serves 
you well today. 

Like a coin, your corporate image will 
have two sides—one as a rural electric 
utility, another as a cooperative. Just 
as you can’t remove one side of the coin 
without removing the other, the two as- 
pects of your image must be blended and 
interrelated. One should always comple- 
ment the other. 

For example, suppose you want to get 
across the idea that power co-ops are 
efficient, providing dependable power at 
the lowest possible rate, and that you’re 
enterprising, searching for new ways to 
reduce still further the cost of power. And 
why are you efficient and enterprising? 
Because the consumers, who want high 
quality service and are determined to get 
it at the lowest possible cost, are in the 





driver’s seat. Your efficiency and enter- 
prise are essentials of your cooperative 
structure. 


Beware of dividing your image. Beware 
of emphasizing one of these facets to the 
exclusion of the other. Beware of selling 
your co-op to the public as simply an 
efficient rural utility. Because if you do, 
when the questions about taxes and REA 
interest rates arise—as they surely will 
continue to rise—you’ll have to scurry 
around explaining that you don’t have 
profits, that Congress has given you the 
task of bringing electricity to the farthest 
fork of the creek, that you’re barred from 
serving thickly-populated areas, and so 
forth. 


A defense, hastily erected under fire, is 
costly. A bridgehead to the truth, built 
before the battle begins, is less costly than 
one thrown up makeshift under attack. 


Triple Threat Program 


Let me suggest you consider three new 
elements when you begin reshaping your 
corporate image. First, I suggest you 
emphasize that your co-ops are working 
to discover low-cost ways to generate and 
distribute power. You’re experimenting 
with atomic energy. You’re urging a 
nationwide transmission grid to bring low- 
cost power to all parts of the country. 
These things mean more today than the 
fact that you lit up the countryside 25 
years ago. 

Second, I suggest you emphasize your 
new role in rural redevelopment. How 
many of your farm boys who’re now in 
junior high and high school will ever 
farm? One in four? One in six? One in 





ten? What’s going to happen to the others? 
Will they come to Chicago or Washington 
or New York or Los Angeles? Or will they 
find jobs closer to home in rural industries 
that seek low-cost co-op power? 

The cities have people enough. Their 
water systems, sanitary facilities, streets 
and thoroughfares, commuter trains are 
straining to meet present needs. Thought- 
ful pople will welcome anything you can 
do to slow the mushroom growth of our 
metropolitan areas. I think you can win 
friends by telling what rural redevelop- 
ment means, not only for rural areas, 
where its benefits are obvious, but for 
cities too. 

Third, I suggest you picture yourselves 
as rural co-ops, not as farmers co-ops. 
Farmers are the backbone of your coopera- 
tives. They will continue to lead your 
co-ops for as long as any of us can now 
foresee. But you’re serving all kinds of 
rural residents, not just farmers. 

I have an idea that you will begin to 
connect with, say, the steelworker in Gary, 
Ind., who yearns to live in the country— 
even though it means an hour’s extra 
travel twice a day to get to work—if 
you’ve shed the idea that you exist solely 
to serve farmers. 

The task of evaluating your corporate 
image is vitally important. Your progress, 
even your security from sell-out campaigns 
and legislative attacks, depends on your 
creating an image that appeals to the 
changing values and aspirations of the 
American people. You may also find the 
task challenging and fascinating. I re- 
spectfuly urge you to begin. 





ultimately into automobiles. 





Human Growth Key to Growth of Industries 


Why do industries stop growing? Not because the market is saturated but because man- 
agement is. Had buggy-whip manufacturers considered themselves in the transportation 
business, they'd have survived by making ignition systems or some other parts for automo- 
biles, even as the Studebaker brothers shifted from wagons to automobile bodies and 


An organization must learn to think of itself not as producing goods and services but as 
doing things that will make people want to do business with it. The manager himself has 
the inescapable responsibility for creating this environment, this viewpoint, this attitude, this 








aspiration. 
Companies, cooperatives and industries grow because the men in them grow, not vice 
versa. 
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Want to Know What 
Your Members Think? 


@ Have you ever wondered what your 
members think of your service? Have you 
discarded the idea of a member survey 
because you were uncertain as to how to 
go about it or felt you did not have the 
time? 

Perhaps you have an untapped source 
in your community for getting this done. 
At the same time you could be providing a 
public service. Have you considered hav- 
ing your local high school students con- 
duct a survey for you? Many high school 
elasses are required or encouraged to 
conduct surveys, and the information you 
desire could be included in a broader 
survey conducted by the high school. 

High school students of the Social 
Science Department of the Barron Area 
Senior High School, Barron, Wis., con- 
ducted a Barron Rural Area Opinion 
Commodity survey. Among other things 
the survey showed that 58% of the elec- 
tricity in the area was purchased from the 
rural electric cooperative. 

An inquiry at your local high school 
might well provide the answer to your 
member survey needs. Both the coopera- 
tive and the students could receive useful 
information. You could obtain useful in- 
formation; the students could receive use- 
ful experience. 


Firm . . . Or Merely Stubborn 


@ There is a tremendous difference be- 
tween firmness and stubborness. The 
former is a positive quality which is in- 
men. The latter is a liability which has 
proved to be a major stumbling block to 
many who aspired to success. 

Firmness indicates strength of char- 
acter; and a willingness to stand by one’s 
principles, no matter how much pressure 
may be brought to bear by those attempt- 
ing to dissuade us from the principles. It 
is a way of showing that we have given 
careful thought to the decisions we have 
made, and that we intend to stick to them. 
Yet, firmness is justice, too. 
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For the firm man is always open to the 
suggestions, advice and criticism of 
others, and he uses it to temper the 
thoughts of successful men is founded, 
therefore, upon wisdom. 

Stubborness, on the other hand, is the 
defense mechanism of those whose false 
pride will not permit them to admit that 
a thought or an action of theirs could 
possibly be the wrong one. It is the fragile 
weapon of those who choose to wage the 
battle of life not with their wits and their 
courage, but with a sort of blind reason- 
ing that is logical only to the stubborn. 
And, in the end, it may be the high brick 
wall which prevents them from finding 
either success or happiness. 


Reprinted with permission from Manage- 
ment Record, March 19, 1961 


Time Out 


@ The coffee break has become institu- 
tionalized enough to warrant a government 
study. The Department of Labor has re- 
cently finished a survey of what it prefers 
to call “rest time” practice in industry. 
The results: 
Amount of Rest 
Time Per Day 


Percentage of 
Workers Covered 


Under 10 minutes 1% 
10 minutes 5% 
15 minutes 4% 
20-30 minutes 38% 
30 minutes or more 31% 


Reprinted with permission from Dun’s Re- 
view, June 1961. 





Personal Problems 


Personal problems affecting your 
work? Study by Opinion Research Cor- 
poration shows that personal problems 
seem to have less impact on job attitudes 
than you might expect. 

Job attitudes among employees with 
many problems appeared to differ little 
from attitudes of workers with few prob- 
lems. Personal problems covered in- 
cluded those involving marriage, money, 
health. 


Reprinted with permission from Nation’s Busi- 
ness, August, 1961. 
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Replacement of Rolling Stock 


By JACK COCHRAN 


HEN is the best and most economic 

time to replace a truck or other trans- 
portation equipment? This has been a 
burning question at our cooperative dur- 
ing the past 22 years. 

However, with the help of our mechanic 
and the engineering department, which is 
responsible for maintaining our fleet of 
transportation equipment, we have tried 
to establish operating policies which will 
guide us in determining the best time to 
retire or replace a certain truck or car. 


Replacement of Trucks 

Our experience with this type of equip- 
ment is rather limited, but from the 
studies we have made, it seems desirable 
that depreciation rates should be from five 
to ten years, depending on the size of the 
equipment and the number of hours it is 
used annually. The trucks used are usually 
the extra heavy duty type. The motors 
usually wear out first. Engines can be 
replaced or over-hauled much more eco- 
nomically than replacement of the truck. 
This is due primarily to the large amount 
of expense involved in transferring power 
equipment and other heavy equipment, 
such as winches, from one truck to the 
other. 


Life of Average Vehicle 

Our studies show that most of this 
equipment is depreciated on a five-year 
basis. We find that the specifications used 
by the manufacturers are such that these 
trucks will last from 75,000 to 100,000 
miles in this rough Ozark area which we 
serve. Construction type trucks are usually 
driven 15,000 to 20,000 miles per year and 
will last about five years before they are 
worn to the point where retirement or re- 
placement is recommended. This class of 
truck usually requires two motor over- 
hauls and will give basically good trans- 
portation service up to about 100,000 miles. 
Beyond this point, we find many of the key 
areas of the truck begin to wear out and 
that down time or garage time accelerates 
at a very rapid rate. 

This class of truck is depreciated on a 
36-month basis. We have found in this 
area of generally rough roads that light 
trucks will not stand the same wear as 
heavier duty trucks. This is the basis for 
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reducing the depreciation rate from 60 
months to 36 months. 

Experience indicates that 50,000 to 60,- 
000 miles is the best time to consider re- 
tirement or replacement. These trucks 
acquire more milage annually than the 
heavier equipment, logging usually from 
25,000 to 35,000 miles per year and have 
to be replaced after two to three years of 
service. 

Our service and maintenance trucks fall 
into this category. Some of these are 
driven as much as 50,000 miles per year, 
and in certain instances require replace- 
ment each year. These trucks must be 
ready to go on a 24-hour basis. They 
should have very little down time, which 
is one reason for stipulating the trade-in 
period of from 40,000 to 50,000 miles. We 
have found that the down time increases 
rapidly beyond the 40,000 to 50,000-mile 
mark. 

From studies we have made on cars and 
station wagons, we have established the 
depreciation rate of 36 months which is 
the same as for small trucks, with 50,000 








































































to 60,000 miles as the replacement point. 

Occasionally we find a unit that will ex- 
ceed these marks, but usually the down 
time increases rapidly beyond the 50,000 
to 60,000 mark and when this point is 
reached, it is usually recommended for 
retirement or replacement. 

This cooperative has maintained its own 
repair shop for about 15 years and has 
been fortunate in having the same me- 
chanic during this period. 

Our mechanic works rather irregular 
hours and shifts. Overtime is difficult to 
control, as the down time of the trucks 
must be held to the absolute minimum. 
When two or more trucks are in for re- 
pairs, work with overtime may result. 

At times our mechanic requires addi- 
tional help. We generally use an employee 
of the cooperative who has mechanical 
skills. In some cases, we have employed 
local help on a part-time basis when the 
shop work was urgent. 


Retreading Pays Off 
We have made many studies on the re- 
placement of tires and tubes, especially 
in regard to retreading of tires. Our 
studies indicated that it is best to retread 
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nylon tires as many times as the carcasses 
permit. In some cases, we have had as 
many as five retreads on one tire carcass. 
It is not unusual for one good nylon tire 
with one or more retreads to wear longer 
than the particular vehicle. We have 
found it best to wear out and replace them 
with rayon tires. 

Our experience shows: 

e Extra heavy duty trucks should be 
replaced about every five or ten years, de- 
pending on the annual mileage. 

e One to two-ton class trucks should be 
used from 75,000 to 100,000 miles, then 
replaced. 

e Small trucks and cars should be re- 
placed after 50,000 to 60,000 miles. 





QUESTION: If a union wins a represen- 
tation election, does it represent all em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit? 


ANSWER: The National Labor Relations 
Act states that all employees in an ap- 
propriate unit, whether members of the 
union or not, are to be represented by the 
organization that is chosen by the ma- 
jority. 

QUESTION: Are all REA borrowers under 
the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Act? 


ANSWER: Any electric borrower who 
grosses more than $250,000 a year or has 
a $50,000 outflow or inflow direct or in- 
direct is under the jurisdiction of the Act. 
Any telephone borrower who grosses 
$100,000 a year is under the Act. 


QUESTION: If a labor organization loses 
an election, how long does it have to 
wait to petition the board for another 
election? 


ANSWER: The labor organization has to 
wait one year before it again may peti- 
tion the board for a representation elec- 
tion. 


QUESTION: Can supervisory employees 
be bargained for by the union? 


ANSWER: The 1947 amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act withdrew all 
protection from supervisors in respect to 
being bargained for. 


QUESTION: What is the definition of a 
supervisor under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act? 


ANSWER: The Act defines a supervisor 
as “any individual having authority, in 
the interest of the employer, to hire, trans- 
fer, suspend, lay off, recall, promote, dis- 
charge, assign, reward, or discipline other 
employees, or responsibility to direct them 
or to adjust their grievances, or effectively 
to recommend such action. If in con- 
nection with the foregoing, the exercise 
of such authority is not of a merely routine 
or clerical nature but requires the use of 
independent judgment.” 





———New Wage and Hour Law and You!——— 


QUESTION: Does a supervisor remain a 
supervisor if he has the necessary author- 
ity, but because of the lack of employees 
under him or for other reasons is not 
able to exercise it? 


ANSWER: The Federal courts have held 
that it is the existence of authority, not 
its exercise, which determines whether an 
individual is a supervisor. 


QUESTION: What is the definition of 
“regular rate” under the Wage and Hour 
Act? 


ANSWER: The “regular rate,” as stated 
in Section 7(d), “shall be deemed to in- 
clude all remuneration for employment 
paid to, or on behalf of, the employee.” 
It also lists seven different groups of extra 
and premium payments which may be ex- 
cluded in figuring the “regular rate.” 
Some of these premiums may also be de- 
ducted from the amount found due as 
overtime pay under the law. The extra 
and premium payments excluded from 
the regular rate under the new Section 
7(d) of the Act are of the following types: 
(1) Gifts, bonuses, and profit-sharing; 
(2) payments for time not worked; (3) re- 
imbursement of expenses; (4) employer 
contributions to welfare or pension plans; 
(5) daily or weekly overtime premiums; 
(6) week-end or holiday premiums, and 
(7) premiums for work outside normal 
hours. 


QUESTION: Is an employer required to 
pay an employee for attending meetings, 
lectures, training programs and similar 
activities? 


ANSWER: The Wage and Hour Division 
has taken the position that an employee’s 
attendance at lectures, meetings, training 
programs and similar activities need not 
be counted as working time under the Act 
if the following four conditions are met: 
(1) Attendance is outside the employee’s 
regular working hours; (2) attendance is 
in fact, voluntary; (3) the course, lecture, 
or meeting is not directly related to the 
employee’s job, and (4) the employee 
does not perform any productive work 
during such attendance. 
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Diversifying Your Board 


By CLYDE T. ELLIS 


General Manager 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 


HE boards of rural electric coopera- 

tives can, and must, be representative 
of the total membership. In other words, 
the boards should be diversified. This can 
be done without embarrassment to present 
board members and without affecting their 
terms of service. 


Present board members have much to 
contribute out of a rich background of 
experience. They should remain on the 
board as long as they and their members 
feel they can make a contribution. 

3ut there is a rapid turnover of board 
members now. The average age of board 
members is approximately 58 and increas- 
ing every year. 

Most of the vacancies occur during the 
period between annual meetings. Most of 
these vacancies are filled temporarily by 
the board of directors. The members tend 
to re-elect to the board those whom the 
board appointed to fill the vacancies. 

Therefore, in a high percentage of the 
cases the board of directors can control 
the diversification of its own board. If the 
present board should be composed al- 
together, or in the most part, of young 
persons, then some older person should 
be selected, in order to give a balance in 
some proportion representative of the 
membership. Conversely, if the board is 
composed altogether or nearly so of older 
persons, then some younger persons 





should be selected. 

Since half the 
people we serve do 
not depend on 
farming for the 
major portion of 
their income, this 
non-farm group 
should also be rep- 
resented on the 
board. 

It is also my 
opinion that any 
board would be a 
better board with 
at least one outstanding woman on it— 
some boards have more than one. 


Just use your imagination to figure out 
all the groups in your community who 
should be represented on the board—age 
groups, occupation groups and others. 
Failure to do this results in many people 
thinking they have no real representation 
of their interests on the board—and makes 
the system vulnerable to criticism. 


In sell-out meetings we have seen the 
board fail completely to get the kind of 
understanding and communication with 
groups not represented on the board. This 
is also often the root of other member 
relations troubles. 

Please think it over. 








Telling Employees of Changes 


Even though it may hurt, honesty is the best policy in telling employees of organiza- 
tional changes that will affect their jobs. Floyd C. Mann and Franklin W. Neff express this 
opinion in their book, Managing Major Changes in Organizations. This book is published 
by the University of Michigan’s Foundation for Research in Human Behavior. 

The authors give no firm rules to use in persuading employees to accept change. They 
do point out, however, that there are ways to make the effects of the change less disrup- 
tive to the organization. One example would be to try to sell the employees on the overall 
benefit to the organization. They may then be more inclined to accept it. At least it may 
help the employees to make alternate plans for the future. 

Although the employee may not be happy with the changes, the authors believe he will 
feel better if he is treated honestly and as a human being. Each employee should feel that 
he has been given the facts that affect his future. 
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Are Your Public Relations Showing? 


N THE past, rural electric system boards 
have not had sufficient opportunity to 
give time or thought to public relations. 
There were too many other pressing prob- 
lems in the forefront. Problems of area 
coverage, construction, loans, power sup- 
ply, member relations, load building, 
territorial integrity, management prac- 
tices, policy, board-manager relationships 
and a myriad of others were present. 
Many of these problems are still with 
us, such as power supply, load building, 
member relations and the matter of ever 
improving our management practices. 
The rural electric systems are a sub- 
stantial part of the economy in which they 
operate. Because of this growth, other 
people form and express opinions of the 
rural electric systems. Those opinions or 
judgments can have a constructive effect 
upon the wellbeing of the electric system 
or they can have a devasting effect. 


What is Public Relations? 


A simple definition of public relations 
is the opinion that people other than our 
members have of us, our reputation in our 
area, our standing in the minds of those 
with whom we come in contact. Public 
relations comes about far more by what 
we are than by what we say. There must 
then be a process of self-examination by 
which we critically determine if we are 
living up to our ideals and objectives ac- 
cording to public concept. This is the 
beginning of a good public relations pro- 
gram There is more than just one public, 
however—there are many publics. Depend- 
ing upon the interests of these various 
publics, the approach to each must vary. 
A public that probably contributes most 
to opinion-making is made up of the 
newspapers editors, radio station an- 
nouncers and commentators and the par- 
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ticipants on television programs. Their 
opinions and statements are of great con- 
cern to us. 

The manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment and appliances, together with their 
dealers, have a direct interest in our 
activities and, therefore, our approach to 
them is more direct. The merchants and 
bankers on main street have an interest 
in the economic growth in the area in 
which they and you operate. Another 
separate and distinct public is made up 
of the doctors, nurses, hospital adminis- 
trators and public health people. They are 
concerned with what you are doing in 
improving health standards and through 
abundant use of electric power. 

Another public is that of the educational 
groups. They are concerned with the 
conditions in educational buildings in 
which learning takes place. Certainly, 
better lighting, heating and cooling and 
electrically equipped cafeterias contribute 
to all of this. The state of our public 
relations with this group will be com- 
mensurate with the diligence we exhibit 
assisting them in the use of electric power 
to facilitate the learning process. 


Are You A “Good Account?” 


Another public with which we should 
be concerned is that made up of those 
who work for the government at a local, 
state and national level. Other distinct 
and highly significant publics are made 
up of our suppliers of office equipment 
and supplies, trucks and work equipment, 
as well as line construction and mainte- 
nance materials. Do they look upon us as 
“good accounts,” paying our bills on time, 
giving clear and understandable specifica- 
tion of our requests? 

Even though good public relations de- 
vices may be natural they cannot be left 
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to chance. They must be carefully co- 
ordinated and well planned. The board 
may wish to be assured that sufficient at- 
tention is given to this actually by at 
least one staff person so that effective 
control and implementation is given to all 
of these public relation activities. This 
necessarily implies each board member 
and employee must be well informed of 
cooperatives’ viewpoints, goals, and ob- 
jectives, and be willing and able to dis- 
cuss these effectively at each and every 
possible opportunity. The planning should 
involve a study of the publics that are in 
need of receiving attention, a clear cut 
presentation of what will appeal to those 
publics, in view of their interests. Suffici- 
ent time and money should be budgeted 
so these publics may be properly informed. 
This will involve necessarily many and 
diverse methods of presentation and com- 
munication. 

Many of our objectives, our policies, 
our plans and our accomplishments are in 
direct conformance with the objectives 
and goals of the above mentioned groups. 
We build our public relations with them 
as we make these things known to them. 
We strengthen our public relations with 
them by working cooperatively with them 
toward the obtainment of these goals 
and objectives. 


Why Important? 


Every organization as well as every 
person has a reputation within the com- 
munity in which it operates. That reputa- 
tion is formed by public opinion. Whether 
that public opinon is for or against you, 
it determines the status of your public 
relations. What other people—our public 
—think of us, will help us or praise us, is 
vital to our success. This may determine 
our continued opportunity to exist. Since 
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rural electric people are generally a 
minority group, then it behooves us to 
have constructive, forward-looking ideals, 
viewpoints, goals and objectives and then 
tell the community, tell the state, and tell 
the nation the truth as to how these 
objectives are being accomplished. 


What Do We Do? 


The best public relations devices are 
those that are natural and seem effortless. 
Many of these are made up of those acts 
of cooperation natural to every good 
citizen. This may include offering our 
headquarters building for the use of other 
groups in the community. Paying our bills 
on time and taking an active part in all 
community drives and community develop- 
ment activities. In short, being in the 
forefront in bringing to fruitation the de- 
sires and aspirations of the many publics 
in our area. Yes, our public relations 
are showing. They are showing either for 
good or ill. 

No organization with such impact on 
the community life as the rural electric 
system can fail to have some judgments 
or opinions formed of it by the people 
with whom they work and the people 
with whom they come in contact. The 
questions for each board to decide is: (a) 
Are our ideals, our goals and our objec- 
tives worthy of respect on the part of 
the leaders of all publics? (b) Are we 
combining our efforts with those groups 
or publics that can contribute to the at- 
tainment of our objectives, and we to 
theirs? (c) Are we making these efforts 
and accomplishments known in a tactful 
and convincing way? If these questions 
are answered in the affirmative, then we 
can assume that our public relations are 
good. 











Splendid Splinters 
By ROBERT |. KABAT 
Director, NRECA Management Services 

ECENTLY I read an intriguing article 
developed around the theme that our 
educational system is turning out a lot of 
technicians who know only their own spe- 
cialties. This article referred to these 
people as “splendid splinters” and nothing 
more. They are not whole men but splint- 
ers of men who know only one thing—their 
own specialization. This article goes on 
to state that this age of technical spe- 
cialization has developed to the point that 
“our splendid splinters have constructed 
vocabularies so involved and complex that 
they can talk only to other splinters from 

the same woods as themselves.” 

It is not hard to develop into one of 
these “splendid splinters.” One can get 
so wrapped up in his technical specialty 
that this becomes practically his only in- 
terest. The Office Manager interested only 
in accounting loses sight of the contribu- 
tion he can make to the cooperative as a 
whole in financial planning, budgeting, 
and developing adequate controls. Even 
a manager can develop into a technical 
specialist by being primarily interested in 
the area he successfully performed prior 
to becoming manager, such as engineering, 
power use, etc. Through this interest he 
remains a splendid splinter and loses sight 
of the challenging aspects of his job as 
a whole. 

One can not only become a specialist 
in a technical area, but also a specialist 
in management—a person primarily inter- 
ested in the mechanics of management. 
One can get so wrapped up in the special- 
ties of management, such as job evalu- 
ation, position descriptions, and organiza- 
tion charts, that he may lose sight of his 
overall management responsibility. He 
may do a good job in the management 
area where he has the greatest interest and 
skill, but ignore other areas important in 
doing the whole management job. 
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So one can be- 
come the “splendid 
splinter” by being 
too concerned with 
one’s technical or 


management spe- 
cialization. A good 
manager strives to 
be a generalist. He 
wants to develop 
sufficient technical 
proficiency to be 
able to make the 
decisions only he 
can make. But as a 
generalist he makes an effort to develop a 
competent staff to which he can make 
clear delegations. Once this is done he 
tries to avoid getting involved in the 
details of the operation. 





As a generalist the manager will avoid 
performing his job in terms of mechanics. 
He will try to attain perspective, and an 
over-all view of management, perhaps ask- 
ing himself some of these questions: 

e Am I doing an adequate job of long- 
range planning? 

e Do we have the best possible organi- 
zation ?: 

e Am I clearly delegating to my key 
people? 

e Am I making a continuous effort to al- 
low my people the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in areas which affect them? 

e Do I have good control so that I know 
the end results being achieved in the 
important operating areas? 


In other words, the generalist will periodi- 
cally take a look at how well he is carry- 
ing out the major management functions. 


The Whole Man 


But in addition to being a generalist 
both in the management and technical 
areas, he will want to take a look at how he 
is developing his outlook and viewpoints to 
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better understand the people he serves, 
and be of even greater service to them. 
Perhaps he might want to know more 
about some of the broader areas of knowl- 
edge which affect his job such as rural 
sociology, the fundamentals of psychology, 
economics, especially in the areas of money 
and banking, marketing and public utility 
economics. These will help him develop 
into a broader man, one who has the vision 
to do an effective job of managing and 
also be a leader among men. The person 
doing the total management job will be a 
technical and management generalist as 
well as a man familiar with a broad area 
of knowledge which will give him a great- 
er understanding of the people he serves. 


Ways to Develop 


How can one undertake a program to 
develop into the total manager described 
above? How can this be done in areas 
which in some cases are miles from the 
nearest adult education center? This is 
a difficult program requiring effort, disci- 
pline, and time. 

Here are a few suggestions which may 
prove helpful in planning your own man- 
agement development: 


e Enroll in a college or university cor- 
respondence course and through “home 
study” complete courses in such areas 
as economics, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy. 


e Undertake your own development 
through a planned program of reading. 
Perhaps the bibliography for the Ad- 
vanced Management Certification may 
be a guide—we’ll be glad to send it 
to you. 


e Join several professional groups and 
read their publications and participate 
in their programs which you feel will 
be of real benefit to you—groups such 
as the American Management Associ- 
ation and the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management. 


e Participate in community activities 
which afford the opportunity to exercise 
leadership, to encounter new experi- 
ences and to meet challenges. 


e Attend Management Services programs 
which will add to your knowledge and 
skills as a generalist, in particular In- 
stitutes I through IX. 
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e Participate in state, regional and na- 
tional activities which broaden your 
perspective and keep you abreast of 
change. 


All this one must do and more if he is to 
become the whole man, the whole manager 
and not just the “splendid splinter.” 


Using Consultants 


Selecting a consultant, no matter in 
which field he works, is something which 
requires careful planning and investiga- 
tion. Before a consultant is engaged there 
should be careful thought given to what 
are your needs, how can he help meet 
these needs. Can we meet them as well 
ourselves? Will you devote the staff time 
necessary to learn all the consultant has 
to offer in the particular area not ony to 
gain the maximum understanding, but also 
to be able to do the necessary follow- 
through after he leaves? 


We find in many situations the time de- 
voted by the consultant himself is small 
compared to the staff time required for the 
project. Also, the amount of staff time 
spent in working with the consultant is one 
indication of the degree of understanding 
and acceptance you can expect from the 
consultant’s recommendations. 


Prior to engaging the consultant, it is 
good to raise questions such as those about 
his background. Does he have experi- 
ence in dealing with our problems? Have 
I checked with others he worked for to 
determine his effectiveness? Does he use 
the “educational” approach to consulting, 
that is, train us to do these things our- 
selves, or is he more interested in estab- 
lishing a continuing revenue producing re- 
lationship with us? 


Is he part of a group where he can con- 
sult his associates on difficult problems or 
those they might have had more experi- 
ence in dealing with? Does he have readily 
available research materials to do further 
study if necessary? Above all, is he sympa- 
thetic with the rural electrification and the 
Federal power programs? 


Many of these points are discussed in 
an excellent REA Bulletin (number 103-8) 
on the “Use of Consultants.” If you are 
considering engaging a consultant, we 
think it will be very worthwhile to read. 
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Negotations in 


Labor Contracts 


By JOHN W. ASHER, JR. 


ORE than a third of the electric co- 

operatives in the country are now 
operating under a labor contract. An 
amendment to the Landrum-Griffith legis- 
lation in 1959 put almost all of the electric 
cooperatives under Federal labor laws. 
There is every indication that the prin- 
ciples and laws establishing collective bar- 
gaining are here to stay! 

Many organizations have discarded 
competative tactics with unions and are 
moving toward the consultative approach. 
However, it has been our experience in 
dealing with members of organized labor 
that “The best defense is a good offense!” 


Labor Costs Pyramiding 

Some electric cooperatives may be over- 
paying their employees to avoid a union 
contract. This results in higher, often 
unjustified, electric rates to co-op mem- 
bers, and in some cases poorer service. (I 
have heard of one situation where the out- 
side skilled employees are paid so well 
that they refuse to service outages after 
regular working hours.) 

Rural electric co-ops are spending ap- 
proximately 32% of their revenue for 
wages and salaries, and fringe benefits. 
In many systems it is the largest single 
expense and in others a close second to 
wholesale power costs. 

Whether or not a labor contract exists, 
management has a major responsibility to 
consider the attitude of its employees with 
respect to wages and fringe benefits. 

Management must never forget that its 
main job is to manage. No time should 
be spent in labor negotiations discussing 
matters that are inherently the responsi- 
bility of management. The only exception I 
can think of is when management pleads 
poverty as a basis for denial of its re- 
sponsibility to the employees for the pay- 
ment of adequate wages. In such a 
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situation, it seems to me, employee repre- 
sentatives have a moral right, at least, to 
raise questions about management deci- 
sions that affect revenues or expenses. 


Adequate Research Vital 


Management must know what consti- 
tutes “adequate” wages and fringe bene- 
fits in its area and in the industry. Such 
information must be readily available not 
only to secure reaction to employee’s re- 
quests, but to determine desirable con- 
tract changes based on managements’ ex- 
perience in working with the contract. It 
should be presented clearly, and in such 
form as to be easily understood by em- 
ployees and their representatives. Charts 
and graphs are effective. 

Various agencies of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor have a wealth of informa- 
tion available, some of it free and the 
remainder inexpensive. Use it to help you 
determine, by geographical areas, what 
others are doing in the field of wages and 
fringe benefits. I knew of 20 different 
publications from this source alone. In 
addition, other sources of information 
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such as the Labor Relations Reporter, Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Prentiss-Hall publications and 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
offer similar aids. REA Labor Relations 
Advisor, Walter Clayton, can be called 
upon for general advice and assistance. 

Don’t overlook your board of directors 
and supervisors—they can be very helpful. 
Discuss the labor contract at staff meet- 
ings, and certainly at board meetings. 

Some management representatives ap- 
proach labor negotiations on the defensive 
with no preparation and a negative atti- 
tude of “beat ’em down as much as you 
can.” I do not recommend it! You would 
not negotiate a wholesale power contract 
or an engineering services agreement 
without preparation and clearly defined 
goals. 

In order to secure the benefits of the 
best possible research and compiled re- 
lated information, the Labor Negotiations 
Committee usually holds one preliminary 
meeting prior to the actual negotiations. 
This meeting is usually attended by the 
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board president and general manager and 
other key staff members. 

It has been found to be very helpful in 
narrowing the issues involved in the con- 
tract discussions to schedule an informal] 
meeting between managers, negotiators 
and the international member of the union 
to meet in advance of the small negoti- 
ations. 

We feel it important to name one person 
as management’s spokesman. Participation 
by the rest of the committee should be ad- 
visory only. For instance, the attorney 
should only answer questions on legal 
points and give interpretations on clause 
construction if queried by the manage- 
ment spokesman. 


Compromise—Key Solution! 

In all meetings, compromise, strive to 
identify your problems, recognizing that 
solutions must ceme from a fair and rea- 
sonable approach to compromise. 

Now some specifics on labor negoti- 
ations. 


e Be sure to comply with contract pro- 
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visions requiring advance notice of 
changes in the labor contract. 


e Provide adequate and comfortable meet- 
ing facilities and mutually acceptable 
meeting schedules. 


e Board president makes opening state- 
ment, expressing appreciation for em- 
ployees’ contribution and assurance of 
management’s desire to meets its re- 
sponsibility to employees. 


e Management’s negotiator suggests 
ground rules as to scheduling, recesses, 
note taking (copies of summary notes 
should be made available to both sides), 
etc. 


e Management presents justification as to 
need for changes in contract with sug- 
gested language, and responds to re- 
quest for changes made by the union, 
making full use of supervisors as ad- 
visors to the management spokesmen 


e There will be some items which man- 
agement will not want to compromise— 
say so with good reason. Otherwise. 
keep in mind that constructive com- 
promise resulting in harmonious rela- 
tions for the future should be your goal. 
Specific issues must be met and over- 
come without refusing to bargain, 
therefore both management and labor 
must be capable of sacrifice. If you 
come to a standstill on one item, go 
immediately to another, temporarily at 
least. 


e Hold review of negotiating session with 
management committee immediately 
afterward. 


e Call or grant a recess any time it is 
needed or requested. 


e There is room for argument or tech- 
nique of “asking for more (or less) 
than you expect to get,” particularly on 
wages. Some find it best to determine 
a proper offer with good justification, 
and stick to it. 


e If new contract is negotiated success- 
fully, issue a press release with state- 
ments of satisfaction on both sides, 
with perhaps a picture of contract sign- 
ing by both parties. 


Collective bargaining is a double form 
of consultative management and can be 
productive in stimulating better employee 
management relations. Many times man- 
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agement learns of strengths and weak- 
nesses in its operations that it might not 
discover in any other way. At the same 
time, employees learn more about the busi- 
ness and develop an appreciation for some 
of management’s problems. Management 
is remiss if it does anything because of 
a union contract that it would not nor- 
mally do as part of its regular personnel 
program. 

As directors and managers you have a 
trusteeship to carry out the objective of 
providing efficient, dependable, electric 
service at the lowest possible cost. The 
lines you have built and the equipment you 
have purchased have no significance until 
they are operated efficiently by dedicated 
employees. Your organization will never 
enjoy complete success until management 
recognizes that it must create a favorable 
climate for its employees to utilize their 
skills and creative abilities. This can 
only be accomplished when management 
and employees learn to work together with 
policies and working conditions which 
they have developed together—organized 
or not. 
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pleted Junior College at Carthersville, 
Mo., subsequently attended George 
Washington University and Strayers Busi- 
ness College where he majored in Ac- 
counting and Economics. Professional 
society affiliations include Society for 
Advancement of Management, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, Eastern Shore Personnel 
Association and American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. He is also active 
in PTA and Rotary work. 
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The Art of Serendipity 


By FRANK M. SAHLMAN 


HE small electric cooperative, to con- 

tinue to be a successful organization 
in the future and to compete with the 
larger organizations, must use a lot of 
imagination and dexterity in its opera- 
tions. The smaller cooperatives, in most 
cases, do not have the funds or the produc- 
tion that will justify the purchase of ex- 
pensive equipment, such as data process- 
ing equipment or aerial derricks and 
baskets. In our own case, just the size and 
weight of some of the line construction 
equipment makes it impractical for use on 
off highway locations where most of our 
lines are constructed. 

The local small co-op manager and em- 
ployee must be a sort of ‘“serendipist” 
who is always looking for something new. 
He may not always be sure of what that 
something new is but when he finds it 
he is sure he can modify it or adapt it to 
a new application or innovation to fit a 
problem that will work in his organization. 


Billing Procedure Study 

Some years ago we studied our billing 
procedure and made some changes which 
we felt would be the ultimate in efficiency 
in our organization. We felt it would be 
near impossible to improve the method. 
Yet, just recently, while writing a check 
for some groceries, a new idea (new to us 
at least) occurred to me. Why not use the 
bank checkbook concept to simplify our 
billing procedures? Our local bank, like 
most banks, uses a plastic cover in which 
it places a number of blank checks with 
the imprint of the name and address of 
the bank customer. It includes a simple 
record sheet for keeping a tally of the 
checks written. It is sturdy, becoming, and 
nice to have around (especially if you have 
money in the bank). 


We decided to investigate the possibility 
of purchasing the bank cover, to have the 
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“Willie Wirehand” symbol embossed on 
them and to incorporate meter reading 
slips for selfbilling to replace the checks. 
The check book could also incorporate a 
record sheet as well as a rate chart to 
simplify the computation of the bill. 

In analyzing the cost involved, we found 
this would save the co-op money, it would 
make it easier for the member to compute 
his bill, and the member would have a 
smart looking, serviceable billing book 
that he would be proud to keep. It would 
enhance the prestige and be in keeping 
with the aims of a progressive type of 
business establishment. 

In order to implement our idea, we 
wanted to imprint the member’s name, 
address and account number on the billing 
slip. We didn’t feel we could justify the 
automatic equipment necessary to do the 
volume imprinting for just one imprint- 
in a year, although we had our own mail- 
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MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT .. 
a 0277, Datonaw 
¢ SIGNATURE OF MEMGER 


is a member of WASHINGTON ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
INC.,, and is entitied to one vote and all privileges pro- 
vided by the Articles of Incorporation and the By-laws. 
Frank M. Sahlman 
RFD # 3 

Barre, Vt. 
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ing stencils. This obstacle was overcome by 
enlisting the help of the local Elliot sales 
representative. He located two machines 
that our stencils would fit and that could 
be used to do the job for us. One of the 
machines was in the office of the state tax 
department and the other was in the office 
of a large local insurance firm. He also 
was alerted to look for a used machine 
that we could purchase reasonably for 
future use. We are now preparing the 
new procedure. 


We try to continually review our pro- 
cedures to develop short cuts and simplify 
our record keeping. During one of our 
buzz sessions, we were reviewing the pro- 
cedure in issuing our membership certifi- 
cates. We had been going through the 
procedure of making out a complicated 
two-part form, half of which we sent to 
the member. I don’t know what the mem- 
ber did with his part, but I’m sure he 
didn’t frame it and hang it up somewhere 
where he could look at it from time to time. 


Duplication of Records 


We realized we were duplicating our 
records and this meant time and money to 
us. So one day we sat around the table 
in a staff conference, each of the members 
of the staff opened up his billfold and 
placed all his cards out before the group. 
The conference ended up with the idea 
of making out the membership certificate 
similar to the lodge card and make it bill- 
fold size, so that when a member got 
around to comparing cards with his 
friends, the card that would be most out- 
standing would be his membership in 
the Washington Electric Cooperative. 
After checking the legal requirements with 
our attorney and getting authorization 
from the board, this new procedure was 
put into operation. 
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Another problem that had always 
troubled us in our construction was that 
we had to haul a compressor to all our 
construction jobs. A large percentage of 
our pole holes require drilling and most 
of our lines are away from the traveled 


highway. We usually found that if we 
didn’t bring the compressor along it meant 
a trip back to the office or required an 
extra piece of rolling stock to haul it along. 


Portable Compressor Unit 


Some years ago we purchased a portable 
gasoline jack hammer. This was hard to 
start and clumsy to handle. It didn’t solve 
our problems. We enlisted the help of 
some local granite quarry men. They told 
us of a portable compressor made _ in 
Sweden that was used for diamond drilling 
exploration. We contacted the salesman 
for the compressor and purchased the 
machine, made a simple modification and 
now have a light, compact portable unit 
that can be carried easily by one man into 
any area where we need to go. The results 
of this application meant one less truck on 
the job, a group of satisfied employees and 
a standby two-wheel compressor. 

These are just two small ideas that have 
helped our operation. Looking back we 
could think of many more, many which 
have helped our members save time and 
money. 

At present, we are working with one of 
our members to use the heat from his 
cows to air condition the milking parlor 
and milkroom. This member has a 60-cow 
farm. In Vermont, the cows stay in the 
barn all winter. Each cow gives off the 
heat equivalent to a kw of electricity per 
hour. Most of this has to be taken out of 
the barn through ventilators. We are now 
working with the farmer to install a heat 





Headquarters building of Washington Electric 
Cooperative at East Montpelier, Vt. 
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pump to take this heat out of the barn to 
heat his milking parlor and to supplement 
the heat from his bulk tank to heat his 
milk room. The cooling of his milk already 
supplies him with over 100,000 BTUs of 
heat every day, almost uniformily spread 
over each 24-hour period. 

This 100,000 BTUs plus a little more 
heat is enough to keep the milk room 
comfortable. A plus in the application of 
the heat pump is the cooling of the milk- 
ing parlor and milk room in the summer 
months, at which time the heat pump 
operation can be reversed so that the heat 
goes into the barn during the season when 
the cows are out to pasture. The barn 
doors and windows can be opened wide 
for natural ventilation during this part 
of the year. 

When we complete this job, we feel this 
producer will have the only completely 
electrically heated and air conditioned 
barn and milking parlor in this part of 
the country. 


Electric Heating Promotion 


To get electric heating promoted in an 
area where electric costs are relatively 
high and the winters are cold (averaging 
8500 to 9000 degree days a year) has been 
a problem with us. 

When the co-op first started, we con- 
structed a diesel plant in order to get 
power to our members. The diesels were 
soon overloaded and, with the continuing 
rise of fuel oil and a better wholesale 
rate, the plant was abandoned and the 
engines were sold. 

Ten years ago we decided to remodel the 
plant into an office building and ware- 
house. We wanted to install electric heat- 
ing but we couldn’t find anyone to help us 
with the design or deliver us equipment 
in time to allow us to move into the build- 
ing on schedule. We had to be content 
with hot water heating and use our old oil 
burner that had been installed years be- 
fore. 


Co-op Leads the Way 


We knew that if electric heating was to 
get off the ground in Vermont we would 
have to be the leaders in this program. The 
first order of business would be to go all- 
electric in our office. We gradually changed 
our storage areas to electric heating and 
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finally sold the old oil burner and replaced 
it with an 80-gallon water heater con- 
nected in parallel, added 16 kw of wrap 
around units, a pressure relief valve, an 
expansion tank and a few other refine- 
ments and ended up with an all-electric 
home office that had sufficient water stor- 
age capacity to allow us to shut our heat- 
ing plant down during peak periods. 

Last year we enlarged our quarters and 
instead of constructing the addition out 
of concrete, we built it out of wood so 
that we could get maximum insulation in 
the side walls and ceilings. We feel to- 
day that we have one of the most modern 
office buildings in Vermont and one of the 
very few, if not the only, totally electri- 
cally heated and air-conditioned office 
buildings in the New England states. 

I am sure these aren’t new ideas to 
everyone but they are examples of im- 
agination at work to help the member and 
his cooperative to serve him better and in 
a more constructive manner. 





Management Quarterly 
Binders Available 


Beautiful library brown 
type DuPont fabrocoid 
binders to contain three 
years’ issues of the Man- 
agement Quarterly are 
now available for bind- 

ing and indexing the new 
4 Management Services 
publication. 

The new covers are 
gold embossed on the front and back, 
and contain rods for securing 12 in- 
dividual issues of the magazine. 

The annual index provided will facili- 
tate locating desired articles in the var- 
ious issues. This should enable those 
receiving the Quarterly to have it readily 
accessible as a permanent reference of 
the latest and best in management ideas 
and techniques. 

Orders for the new binders, which cost 
$3.00 each postpaid, are being received 
and processed by Management Services, 
NRECA. 
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Responding to Our People’s Needs 


By M. C. STEWART 


O business can outgrow the area in 

which it operates. If the business is 
to grow, once it has reached the geo- 
graphic limit of its service area, it must 
either expand to a new area or grow 
through industrial expansion of _ its 
present area. 

Now that most areas throughout the na- 
tion are served by central station elec- 
tricity, any electric power distribution co- 
operative has its service area fairly well 
defined. There is, therefore, little room 
for system growth through area expan- 
sion. 

System growth is tied to the growth of 
the area in which the power distributor 
operates. Many systems have not yet 
tapped the full load growth potential of 
their area. Most systems, however, are 
fast approaching the optimum potential 
based on the present income of the people 
in the area according to recent surveys. 

Co-op Is Service Organization 

It is an accepted fact that a power 
distributor is a service organization and 
a monopoly to the extent that electric 
service cannot be replaced usually by gas 
or some other energy. A cooperative is 
organized strictly as a service organiza- 
tion. 

The Sand Mountain Electric Coopera- 
tive was organized in March, 1940, and 
I was selected for its manager in April 
of that year. The Board made it clear be- 
fore the Co-op began operation that it de- 
sired to use every possible means to de- 
velop the area in which the Co-op was to 
operate and build a better life through 
higher income for its membership. At 
that time, our area was strictly rural ex- 
cept for three small incorporated towns. 
No industries existed in any of these 
towns. The County Seat, Fort Payne, 
served by a municipal organization, had 
several hosiery mills which constitutes the 
chief industry of the region. 

Our first job was to adequately serve 
the rural people of the area who had no 
electric service. It was estimated at that 
time that there would be some 5,000 mem- 
bers within a 10 year period. A year’s 
hard work secured enough subscribers to 
build one hundred twenty-five miles of 
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line and the original loan from REA 
started the construction in the fall of 
1941, and the initial project was finally 
completed in the fall of 1943. 


Area Coverage Survey Sparks Expansion 

The boys away in service were writing 
back home and telling their fathers to get 
electric service for the farm, or they 
would not stay when they returned from 
service. The Co-op Board realizing that 
many potential consumers want electrical 
service decided to initiate an area cover- 
age survey. A signup of the area was com- 
pleted with 4,000 applications received 
requiring approximately a thousand miles 
of line. It was not until after 1945, how- 
ever, that this construction could be 
started. It was finally completed in the 
fall of 1950. 

Thus, at the end of ten years about 97° 
of all homes and businesses in the area 
had service and the Co-op had not 5,000 
but over 9,000 members. We presently 
serve 12,500 consumers. 

Two-radio communication was installed 
in November, 1949, which greatly im- 
proved the operation, but still it was of- 
ten four or five hours to perhaps a day 
or two before a member could report an 
outage. This emphasized the vital need 
for adequate telephone service in this 
area. 


Aids in Organizing Phone Cooperative 

The telephone companies in the towns 
would do.nothing to help the rural people 
secure telephone service. So in 1951 a 
number of the leaders of the area de- 
cided they would do something about it 
and formed a telephone cooperative. The 
REA telephone program was just getting 
under way at this time. The board of the 
Sand Mountain Electric Cooperative au- 
thorized the manager and staff to render 
all possible aid in the organization and 
signup of the Farmers Telephone Coopera- 
tive. The co-op employees secured appli- 
cations for service and the telephone co- 


operative was organized. When the phone 


co-op was finally set-up, the electric co-op 
board, at the request of the telephone 
board, authorized the electric co-op man- 
ager to meet with the telephone co-op 
manager and the FTC Board at their reg- 
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ular meeting. This practice was followed 
for approximately a year until the phone 
system was constructed and became op- 
erational. It was soon apparent that the 
phone system was in good hands and mak- 
ing its own way so the electric co-op with- 
drew to concentrate its efforts on develop- 
ments in other fields. The telephone sys- 
tem was cutover in 1954 and has been 
growing steadily since that time. 

From the start, the board of the Sand 
Mountain Electric Cooperative had in- 
sisted that members be informed as to the 
best and most profitable uses of elec- 
tricity, and how to secure the most from 
their electric service. 

The co-op has had an Electrification 
Advisor since 1945, who, with the staff, 
carries on extensive power use programs 
in cooperation with TVA _ and the 
Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion. About 98% of the members have 
electric refrigerators and some 90% elec- 
tric ranges as well as good saturation on 
other appliances. This has only been pos- 
sible by stimulating increased member 
income through improved farming and in- 
dustrial development of the area. 


Helps Administer Community Water Systems 

The promotion of water systems es- 
tablished in 1958 that the area water table 
was falling fast as many wells were hav- 
ing to be redrilled to a deeper depth and 
new wells dug much deeper. This prob- 
lem was discussed in co-op board meet- 
ings several times and serious considera- 
tion given to developing a_ solution. 
There were several communities in the 
co-op’s area which had incorporated about 
this time and were interested in securing 
a water supply so the co-op paper sug- 
gested that these communities band to- 
gether and install a water system supplied 
from the Tennessee River to insure a con- 
tinuous water source in the face of falling 
water table. This would then leave more 
water in the ground for those in strictly 
rural areas who were not served by a cen- 
tral water system. The idea was presented 
in 1958 and again in April, 1959, and 
finally that fall some of the towns took 
action. They found that it was almost 
impossible to secure funds to build a well 
system but by uniting they were able to 
secure the interest of a Birmingham 
financial agent who assisted in the 
financing. This was done in the fall of 
1959 and bonds in the amount of $2,050,- 
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000 were sold in January, 1961. A nego- 
tiated contract for the construction in- 
cluded a provision in the bond deal 
whereby the contractor assumed part of 
the bond issue and assured reasonable 
unit prices for the construction. 

3efore the bonds could be sold the vari- 
ous houses interested had to be assured 
that the system would be properly man- 
aged. The system had been organized and 
set up under the Water Board Act where- 
by the Township had created a Water- 
works Board to build the system. The 
board of the Sand Mountain Electric Co- 
operative agreed to furnish the manage- 
ment for the water system for a period of 
two to five years. An agreement was 
drawn up between the Waterworks Board 
and the Sand Mountain Electric Coopera- 
tive on this basis. It was to operate on 
the revenues from the Water System and 
at no cost to the co-op other than the ad- 
ditional time donated by the board and 
manager. The system is now under con- 
struction and is scheduled to be in opera- 
tion before the end of 1961. 


Seeks Growth Mechanism 


Our co-op board is seeking a mechan- 
ism which will result in continued growth 
and development of co-op area which in 
turn assures expansion for Sand Moun- 
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tain Electric Cooperative. Our system now 
serves over 99.8% of all available resi- 
dences and businesses in its area. 

The co-op during these twenty-one 
years has helped promote industry within 
the area. The coming of corn and feed 
mills has stimulated production of corn 
until our area now is one of the leading 
corn producing areas of the state and the 
entire south. Potatoes are becoming a 
large crop together with hogs, beef and 
dairy products leading to _ diversified 
agricultural production. 


Diversified Small Industry 
Bolsters Area Economy 


The poultry industry has grown with 
co-op promotion during the last ten years. 
Boiler production is now one of the big 
businesses of the area. Processing of 
chickens is not a home industry, however, 
the unsold remains of the chickens are 
processed locally into food protein supple- 
ment. This new enterprise is known as 
Sand Mountain By-Products Co., and is 
furnishing 30 or more jobs, a boost to the 
area economy. In recent years a furniture 
factory, boat factory, several small cabi- 
net shops and a larger prefabricated 
cabinet and furniture plant have been 
built within the co-op’s service area as 
has a steel fabricating plant and three 
garment plants. The plants furnish jobs 
and income to co-op members and thus 
enable them to insure expanded use of 
their co-op electric service. 

The co-op has seen the development of 
several hundred miles of blacktop roads. 
Nearly all of the main dirt roads of the 
area are graveled and in good condition. 
These new roads which follow the power 
lines, telephone lines and water system 
are making the area a more desirable 
place in which to live. More new indus- 
tries are creating more jobs so we expect 
the area to continue to grow and develop. 

Dale Carnegie says, ‘“‘we talk best about 
those things that we have done and ex- 
perienced.” It has been a great experience 
to be a participant in the growth and de- 
velopment of this area and does one’s 
heart good to see the people also benefit. 
We thank the Lord for his kindness and 
help in carrying out these programs and 
with His continued help, and with added 
help from the new Rural Areas Develop- 
ment Program, we expect to help our area 
continue its growth and development. 
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Training—Controlled 
or Uncontrolled? 


OST organizations have rather posi- 

tive views on the existence or non- 
existence of training needs amongst their 
employees. 

Those systems which have provided 
formalized training programs of a diver- 
sified nature are generally most sensitive 
to the very positive need of their em- 
ployees for personalized training assist- 
ance. 

In contrast, those systems which have 
not established formalized training pro- 
grams beyond perhaps job training and 
safety may take the position that their 
employees are qualified for their respec- 
tive positions at the time of employment 
and do not require any additional for- 
malized training. 

This situation focuses attention on the 
problem of controlled versus uncontrolled 
training. In an organization having no 
formalized training program, uncontrolled 
training will be a very positive factor in 
shaping the employee attitudes and job 
habits. 


Pent-Up Training Needs 

It is recognized that every employee 
hired by the system is actually a “bundle 
of training needs,” and in the absence of 
formalized training and sometimes even 
where formalized training exists, is par- 
ticularly receptive to uncontrolled train- 
ing, especially in the initial stages of his 
orientation. 

The purpose of controlled training, of 
course, is to shape attitudes and create 
motivation toward the employee’s job 
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situation which will result in a favorable 
behavior pattern insofar as his work habits 
and productivity is concerned. Uncon- 
trolled training can result in either ad- 
versely changing the individual’s behavior 
pattern or not having any effect at all on 
the individuals behavior. Uncontrolled 
training is that type of influence which is 
engendered by employees unofficially at 
breaks, recreational areas and off the job 
which tend to shape the employee’s atti- 
tude towards his job and his opinions of 
the organization for which he works. 

In the absence of a formal orientation 
program, all employees have many ques- 
tions which they will refer to their fellow 
workers often with somewhat embarrass- 
ing or undesirable results as far as the co- 
operative is concerned. 


Why Is Uncontrolled Training Successful? 


One wonders why such uncontrolled 
training is effective in shaping attitudes 
and behavior, sometimes negatively. We 
must recognize the fact that uncontrolled 
training has certain advantages in the 
worker’s eyes. Such advantages are: (a) 
The advice is often given to him in terms 
which are meaningful; (b) those from 
whom he receives information or advice 
seem to have no vested interest in the 
advice they’re offering; (c) they may give 
practical examples which tend to validate 
their advice, information or instruction, 
and (d) they tend to establish the fact 
that the cooperative’s objectives are sep- 
arate and apart from the employee’s ob- 
jectives. 

In many, many instances where effective 
orientation does not take place, uncon- 
trolled training takes over and the em- 
ployee is given initially an improper 
impression of the organization for which 
he works. This often happens in as much 
as the persons with whom he comes in 
contact for information and advice tend 
to inject their personal bias and lack of 
objectivity into their explanations and dis- 
cussions of system objectives, personnel 
policies and practices. 

Every supervisor is constantly beset by 
numerous problems which generally in- 
volve people. The problems can be mini- 
mized if the supervisor plans, organizes 
and participates in formalized or con- 
trolled training. Such training should be 
tailored to the individual needs of the 
employees with the results being periodi- 
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“| didn’t criticize your spelling—l merely com- 
plimented you on your ingenuity!” 


cally assessed and related to performance 
appraisal and promotion. 


Comprehensive Training Needed 


Is it possible, then to eliminate un- 
controlled training? The answer is 
definitely no. As long as people work with 
others they will tend to provide informa- 
tion and shape the attitudes of their fel- 
low workers. Then what is the solution 
to this problem? The solution is to start 
your employees off initially with an effec- 
tive orientation program. Then provide 
well planned continuous on-the-job train- 
ing designed to improve and further 
develop their skills and inculcate favor- 
able job attitudes and appreciation of the 
mutual relationship between the employ- 
ee’s and the cooperative’s objectives. 

When formalized controlled training of 
this quality is introduced then the result 
is well qualified, properly orientated and 
motivated employees who in turn tend to 
divert the uncontrolled training into more 
useful channels in as much as they are 
properly grounded in cooperative organi- 
zation, policies and objectives. They should 
now have a better appreciation of the fact 
that the employees’ and the cooperatives’ 
goals are ultimately the same. In such a 
desirable training situation both em- 
ployees and management have a mutual 
appreciation of operational problems and 
constructively move to solve them through 
the practice of consultative management. 
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How the Board Can Appraise the Manager 


By WALTER NESBITT 


HE primary objective of board per- 

formance appraisal of the general 
manager is to provide for planned growth 
and development of the cooperative’s op- 
erating head. 

To assure that the appraisal of the 
manager’s performance will be sound it 
is important that the attitude of the Ap- 
praisal Committee be constructive and 
helpful. The manager’s growth and top 
performance should be paramount in the 
thinking of the board’s appraisal. It is 
obvious that in planning a sound develop- 
ment program for the manager, much de- 
pends upon the objective identification of 
his strength, his weakness and growth 
potential. 

The Appraisal Committee referred to in 
this article is a committee of three mem- 
bers of the Board, appointed by the chair- 
man. This committee makes appropriate 
and timely reports and recommendations 
to the board on indicated remedial action 
and training requirements. To assure the 
success of the appraisal program, how- 
ever, the general manager participates 
in reviewing his own performance and in 
planning improvement programs. 


Manager's Responsibilities Defined 

The manager of a cooperative has a 
two-fold responsibility: that of advising 
and assisting the board of directors and 
directing and providing leadership for 
carrying out the policies and decisions 
of the board. The Appraisal Committee 
will look first at how well the manager 
has performed his functions of advising 
and assisting the board; regarding the 
legal entity and trusteeship; board plan- 
ning, and provision for operating require- 
ments and board controls. 


The Appraisal Committee will evaluate 
the manner in which the manager has 
performed his administrative functions, 
including directional skill and demonstra- 
ted leadership far carrying out the poli- 
cies and decisions of the Board. His at- 
tainment of the primary objectives of his 
position includes planning, fact-finding 
and research; relating to organization 
planning; direction and leadership, and 
coordination. Communication, measure- 
ment and control will also be evaluated. 
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Ten major divisions of the manager’s re- 
sponsibilities are involved in appraising 
his performance of indicated responsi- 
bilities. 

The Appraisal Committee will seek the 
answers to many questions, including: 
how well does he understand and interpret 
the charter and by-laws? How well does 
he keep the Board informed of emonomic 
trends, etc.? Does he consult with his 
staff in planning? How well does he select 
and retain qualified personnel? How effec- 
tive is he in persuading others and selling 
his ideas? How well does he represent the 
interests of the cooperative in outside ac- 
tivities and community affairs? 


Performance Yardstick Essential 

In arriving at answers to the many 
questions concerning how well the man- 
ager performs the essentials of his posi- 
tion, prudence will point up the necessity 
of having a yardstick with which to mea- 
sure, a criterion by which to judge, a 
standard. of performance. This standard 
of performance might be defined as being 
that amount of productivity, that mea- 
sure of quality, that degree of effective- 
ness necessary for the accomplishment of 
the position objective. 

In appraising the manager’s perform- 
ance the Appraisal Committee must 
reach some agreement. That the manager 
has (1) far exceeded the standard of per- 
formance; or it might be found that (2) 
he exceeded the standard of performance 
in some essentials and equalled the stand- 


‘ard in other. The committee might deter- 


mine that his performance was (3) just 
on a level with the top of the standard in 
some essentials while in another essential 
he (4) might just meet minimum stand- 
ards. The Appraisal Committee might 
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discover that he had a weakness in some 
areas of his responsibilities, of such 
magnitude that he would (5) need con- 
siderable development and training to 
meet minimum standards. 

As a preliminary to the actual deter- 
mination of how well the manager com- 
pares with the standard of performance, 
each member of the Appraisal Committee 
is supplied with an appraisal form, prior 
to the first meeting of the Committee. 
This is to record his impressions as to how 
well the manager has performed the re- 
sponsibilities of his position so that the 
board member may make his own candid 
appraisal. 


Unanimity of Opinion 

When the Appraisal Committee meets, 
it is surprising to see unanimity of opinion 
among members of the committee on so 
many of the “how well he does” questions, 
and “how well he compares” questions 
with standards of performance. There- 
fore, it does not take long to complete the 
appraisal and to summarize the results, 
to summarize the opinion of the committee 
as to how well the manager performs his 
two-fold responsibilities. 

The board may want to make an ap- 
praisal of the manager’s performance each 
year. The Appraisa] Committee will find 
it relevant to take a look at any changes 
in the manager’s skills, performance, at- 
titudes or in his interests since the last 
review. The committee will want to know 
if he is continually developing in stature, 
since his growth is the primary objective 
of the appraisal and to make a list of his 
strong points, as well as his weaknesses. 
They will want to be familiar with his at- 
titudes and habit patters, and to know if 
his behavior or personal mannerisms are 
handicapping his present performance. 

The board of directors has a responsi- 
bility to know the answers to these ques- 
tions and must know them before any 
program to improve the performance of 
the manager can be initiated. 


Committee Meets With Manager 

The Appraisal Committee next arranges 
for a conference with the manager. The 
manager is, of course, interested in his 
growth and development and will want 
to learn how the board committee assesses 
his performance. The committee will re- 
view the whole matter with him frankly, 
openly and impersonally, and the review 
progresses. Usually, the manager tends to 
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rate himself a little lower that the com- 
mittee does. Are the manager’s strong 
points as well as his weak points objec- 
tively discussed? 

The Appraisal Committee consults with 
the manager and reaches a firm agreement 
with him as to what improvement should 
be accomplished in the ensuing year to 
correct his weaknesses, improve his per- 
formance and to assure his further 
growth and development. The manager 
may have to work a little harder on some 
essential phase of his position, do some 
reading or research, or attend a short- 
course or institute on some facet of 
modern management. 

When the appraisal is completed, the 
Appraisal Report of the committee is en- 
tered on the agenda for the next regular 
meeting of the board. 

It is the belief of this writer that an 
Appraisal Committee can provide the 
board with a thorough evaluation of the 
manager’s effectiveness for its informa- 
tion and guidance. 


Deadline for Awards 
Submissions Near 


Deadline for the Advanced Management 
Achievement Award submissions has been 
advanced for the 1961 candidates from 
November 15 to December 10, 1961, it was 
announced recently by the recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the committee, 
Thomas Smith, NRECA Management Con- 
sultant. 

Required book reports and staff studies 
should reach Management Services, 
NRECA, before December 10 so that eligi- 
bility of the candidates can be determined 
by the Awards Committee. 

This committee consists of Clarence 
Walton, Associate Dean, Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University, New 
York City, chairman; Clyde T. Ellis, 
NRECA General Manager; James A. Hart, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
DePaul University, Chicago, Ill.; Norman 
Clapp, Administrator, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration; W. T. Cavanaugh, 
Executive Director, National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, Pa., 
and Thomas W. Smith, Management Con- 
sultant, NRECA, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary. 

The 1962 awards will be made at a gen- 
eral session of the NRECA 1962 annual 
meeting in March at Atlantic City, N. J. 
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National Labor Relations Board Delegates 
Election Powers to Regional Directors 


poe changes made in the 1961 amend- 
ments to the Wage and Hour Law are 
primarily concerned with minimum wages 
and coverages. 

The only change affecting REA tele- 
phone borrowers is the amendment limit- 
ing the exemption from the minimum wage 
to switchboard operators employed by an 
independently owned telephone company 
that has a combined total of fewer than 
750 stations in the one or more stations 
it may own. The exemption does not ap- 
ply to small exchanges that are part of 
larger companies even if the individual 
exchanges have less than 750 stations. 

REA borrowers in both programs will 
be interested in a new concept which was 
introduced into the Wage and Hour Law 
as a basis for the general extension of 
coverage. Prior to the 1961 amendments, 
the test of coverage was the work per- 
formed by the individual employee. To 
be covered, the employee himself had to 
be engaged in interstate commerce or the 
production of goods for interstate com- 
merce. The business of the employer was 
the controlling factor. It was possible to 
have one employee in an establishment 
covered by the Act, while another em- 
ployee working next to him could be out- 
side the law’s scope. 

The 1961 amendments changed this. 
Now, an employee will be within the law’s 
general coverage if, in any work week, he 
is employed in “an enterpise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce.” Under this standard, all 
of the employees of a particular business 
unit may be covered by the Act, regardless 
of the relationship of the individual duties 
to commerce or the production of goods 
for commerce. 

The Federal courts and the Wage and 
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Hour Division have found that all em- 
ployees of electric utilities and telephone 
companies are “engaged in commerce” as 
defined by the Act. 
Increase in Minimum Wage 

The escalation timetable for previously 
covered employees of REA borrowers in 
both programs is as follows: 


Minimum 

Date hourly rate 
September 3, 1961 $1.15 
September 3, 1963 $1.25 


The escalation timetable for newly 
covered telephone switchboard operators 
serving more than 750 stations is as fol- 
lows: 


Minimum 

Date hourly rate 
September 3, 1961 $1.00 
September 3, 1964 $1.15 
September 3, 1965 $1.25 


The timetable for applying the time and 
one-half overtime standard to the newly 
covered telephone switchboard operators 
is as follows: 


Overtime pay 
Date required after— 
September 3, 1961 (No overtime 
pay required) 
September 3, 1963 44 hours a week 
September 3, 1964 42 hours a week 
) 


September 3, 1965 40 hours a week 


Rights of Reservists and National Guardsmen 
An amendment to the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act was 
adopted in 1960 to clarify and expand the 
protection afforded reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen against the loss of sen- 
iority, status, pay and vacations while 
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they are away from their jobs on train- 
ing duty. The amendment applies the 
statutory re-employment rights to reserv- 
ists and national guardsmen performing 
the following types of training duty: 


e Initial period of three to six months of 
active duty for training; 

e Weekly and week-end drills which re- 
quire absence from normally scheduled 
working hours; 


e Annual training duty, such as summer 
encampments and cruises; 

e Other types of training duty, such as 
schools, special courses of instruction, 
etc. 


The re-employment rights also are ex- 
tended to employees who leave their jobs 
for active duty, for active duty for train- 
ing, and for inactive duty training, and to 
employees who are rejected. 

The amendment grants earned vacations 
to reservists and national guardsmen in 
addition to the time they spent in summer 
encampments. 

The United States Department of Labor 
has issued a Field Letter No. 19, which 
explains in detail the new amendments 
affecting reservists and National Guards- 
men. A copy of this may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights, Labor Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
streamlined its handling of employee rep- 
resentation elections. For the first time 
its 28 regional directors have been given 
broad decision-making powers and duties 
in processing employee representation 
election cases. These powers have previ- 
ously been exercised by the five-member 
Board in Washington. 

The delegation of authority, following 
a Jong study of the question, was made 
possible by the 1959 Landrum-Griffin 
Amendment to the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The Act provides for three general types 
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of elections among employees: 

e Representation elections to determine 
the employees’ choice of a collective- 
bargaining agent. (These are held upon 
petition of an employer, employees, or a 
labor organization.) 

e Decertification elections to determine 
whether or not the employees wish to 
withdraw the bargaining authority of 
a labor organization which they previ- 
ously had designated as their repre- 
sentative. (These are held upon peti- 
tion of employees or labor organiza- 
tions.) 

e De-authorization polls to determine 
whether or not the employees wish to 
revoke the authority of their bargaining 
representative to make a union-shop 
contract. (These elections are held on 
petition of employees.) 

The new procedure, which became effec- 
tive May 15, 1961, affect any representa- 
tion petition filed on and after that date. 
The regional directors have authority to 
decide whether a question of representa- 
tion exists, to determine the appropriate 
bargaining unit, to direct an election, to 
establish whether the employees wish to be 
represented or not by a particular labor 
union for collective bargaining, and to 
certify the results of the election. The 
regional directors also make findings and 
issue rulings on supplemental matters 
arising from elections, such as challenged 
ballots. 

In announcing the new procedure, the 
National Labor Relations Board said, “This 
delegation of decision-making and other 
powers by the Board to its regional di- 
rectors promises to be one of the most 
far-reaching steps the Board has ever 
taken with respect to its election cases.” 

According to the NLRB, the new sys- 
tem will insure faster action on election 
petitions, and will allow the NLRB mem- 
bers more time for consideration of un- 
fair labor practice cases, which have been 
backlogging. 





Manager 
in 


Profile 


THE MAN: John R. Dolinger, general 
manager, Cumberland Electric Member- 
ship Corporation, Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Secretary-treasurer, Tennessee Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association; presi- 
dent, Central (Tennessee) District Man- 
agers Association; chairman, Public Re- 
lations Committee, Tennessee Valley Pub- 
lic Power Association; active in local civic 
affairs. 


BACKGROUND, EDUCATION AND EX- 
PERIENCE: B.S. Degree, Agricultural 
Engineering, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; completed one year with Electrical 
Development Branch of TVA as co-op 
student prior to graduating from college; 
continued with TVA one and one-half 
years in electrical development (power 
use) work. Employed by Cumberland 
Electric Membership Corporation in No- 
vember 1951 as Head, Power Use Depart- 
ment; appointed manager, July 1959. 


THE COOPERATIVE: 23,895 members in 
five counties of North Middle Tennessee; 
total assets—$13,278.04. All power pur- 
chased from TVA. 


When asked his views on several ques- 
tions of importance to rural electric 
systems, Dolinger answered: 


What do you view as major problems of 
co-op managers today? 


“Many problems confront co-op man- 
agers today, just as managers in any 
large business have problems. I would 
say that perhaps one of the real prob- 
lems, and one common to most coopera- 
tives, is the maintenance of the co-op 
spirit and image with a ‘new generation.’ 
Many of our present board members and 
member-consumers worked and fought for 
the organization of the co-op. As these 
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older members are replaced, I can fore- 
see quite a problem of maintaining the 
co-op spirit among our younger mem- 
bers. However, I think this problem can 
be overcome as have other problems over 
the years.” 


How in your opinion must today’s man- 
ager go about preparing himself to meet 
changing and increasing problems and 
needs of rural electric management? 

“First of all, we can never assume 
we’ve ‘caught up’ in management. We 
must constantly look for and study new 
developments and techniques in manage- 
ment, to keep abreast of changing prob- 
lems. Today’s manager can find short 
courses, especially Management Institutes, 
most helpful in preparing himself for 
progress in management. 

“Reading, not only professional and 
trade journals but books and articles on 
management, will also serve to keep a 
manager abreast of operating problems. 
Just as a doctor must read and study to 
keep up with new developments so must 
today’s manager read and study to re- 
main proficient in the developing and 
fluid field of management science.” 


What do you see as planning needs of 
the cooperative? 

“There is a need for better planning 
on work schedules in the area of annual 
and long-range financing. 

“This should involve more planning, 
especially on the part of the manager 
and department heads. Careful planning 
is a must in the face of rising costs if 
we are to give the members the service 
they are entitled to at the lowest pos- 
sible cost.” 


What do you view as most pressing need 
of the rural electric systems in next 
decade? 


“T feel that the rural electric system 
will need to work efficiently in the legis- 
lative field to insure protection for the 
program. I think, too, that a very vital 
need will be the carrying out of an ex- 
ceptionally strong public and member 
relations program to gain the under- 
standing and acceptance of the new gen- 
eration. The rural electric co-ops will be 
required to use the very best manage- 
ment methods to meet their changing and 
increasing problems and give the member 
the two things he wants most—SERVICE 
and LOW RATES.” 
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Director 
in 


Profile 


ARMERS and rural members of an 

electric cooperative today are not nec- 
essarily interested in how good a coopera- 
tive has been in the past. It appears that 
they want to know how well it can serve 
“me” today, tomorrow, and in the years to 
come. 

Rural people, including farmers, part- 
time farmers and members who live in 
rural areas while working on a job in some 
urban center, small city or possibly a vil- 
lage, see farming on the move with new 
products, new methods and, of course, new 
problems. 

A generation ago, farming methods dif- 
fered appreciably from the method of to- 
day, or even ten years ago. I believe the 
farmers and rural members look upon 
their electric cooperatives as devices to 
help them increase their efficiency as farm- 
ers as well as making our rural areas a 
better place to live. I do not believe our 
rural people today will long support weak 
cooperatives. They are going to demand 
from their cooperatives benefits not read- 
ily available any other way. We are living 
in a restless age and only organizations 
that can keep up with the trends of chang- 
ing times can maintain their relative posi- 
tion. 

Only recently we began to see the 
characteristics of cooperatives that will 
increasingly dominate the next ten years. 
Naturally they must have able manage- 
ment, creative management, which thinks 
of new ideas and puts them into effect. 

These observations were made by W. E. 
Rabe, president of the Oakdale Coopera- 
tive Electrical Association of Oakdale, 
Wis., and truly a pioneer in all of the elec- 
tric cooperative activities in that state. 

Prior to service in World War I, Rabe 
served for a time as a school teacher in 
North Dakota. After an honorable dis- 
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charge he came back to his native Monroe 
County in Wisconsin and purchased a 240- 
acre farm which he operates today, and on 
which he reared a family of five children. 
For 33 years he doubled as a cooperative 
creamery manager along with his farm 
operations. 

Following the establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in 
1935 by Presidential order, Rabe was in- 
strumental in getting together a group of 
rural people to talk about organizing an 
electric cooperative. It later developed 
that this was the first rural electric meet- 
ing to be held in Wisconsin. When later 
the organization of the cooperative was 
formalized Rabe was elected president of 
the Oakdale Cooperative Electrical Asso- 
ciation, which office he still holds. 

Rabe was one of the charter members 
of the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, 
organized in 1937, and today he holds the 
office of second vice president. He was one 
of the incorporators of the old Tri-State 
Power Cooperative, organized in 1940, 
which became the Dairyland Power Coop- 
erative, and has been secretary of Dairy- 
land since its inception. 

For many years active on the Wisconsin 
Public Relations Committee, interested in 
the territorial integrity and equitable tax- 
ation of electric cooperatives, Rabe was 
also one of the promoters of the Wisconsin 
job training and safety program. 

Rabe believes that cooperative organi- 
zations should follow their product from 
the producer to the consumer. It is for this 
reason that he believes strongly in local 
cooperatives banding together and form- 
ing their own generation and transmission 
system. 

“Cooperatives must do a larger share of 
agricultural business and they must be 
large enough to do the things required 
by their members. They must be set up to 
do these jobs well; in other words, plants 
should not be built larger than they can 
be used, but should provide for potential 
growth. Great energy can be released 
when cooperatives further each other 
while furthering themselves and pooling 
their strength and resources.” 

A director, according to Mr. Rabe, can 
not rest on his laurels, neither can the 
manager or key employees. “Cooperatives 
should be continuously searching for new 
methods, through research, which is the 
key to moving forward.” 
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LEADERSHIP MONOGRAPHS 6-8, published by 
Leadership Resources, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. $1.50 each. 


HIS is a review of three new mono- 

graphs in the Leadership series dis- 
cussed in the Summer, 1961 Management 
Quarterly. In my opinion, these are 
among the best writings released recently 
on the subjects covered. They would make 
ideal discussion material for staff meet- 
ings or self-development study groups. 
(Leadership Resources, Inc., the pub- 
lishers, may work with NRECA Manage- 
ment Services on a Public Relations Work- 
shop in 1962). 


Monograph 6: The Leader Looks 
at Decision Making 

Are you a victim of the fallacy that 
some people have the ability to make de- 
cisions and that others do not? That if 
vou don’t have it, little or nothing can be 
done about it? This monograph is an 
excellent discussion of the decision-mak- 
ing process and ways to improve our de- 
cision-making ability. Misconceptions of 
decision making are discussed. 

There are many ways by which the in- 
telligent administrator can help to improve 
the decision-making process of his or- 
ganization. Eight of the most important 
are discussed in detail. Much insight into 
the role of the administrator in obtaining 
good decisions up and down the line can 
be gained from the monograph. 


Monograph 7: The Leader Looks 
at Communications 

Do you ever wonder why people don’t 
listen? Why so few people seem to under- 
stand clear English? How so many com- 
munications breakdowns’ occur? This 
monograph will give you some of the 
answers. 

In recent years social scientists have 
studied communications systematically. 
They have pointed out from their studies 
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that when you communicate with others 
there are at least six messages—each 
somewhat different—involved in the con- 
versation. There is always what you mean 
to say, what you actually say, what the 
other person hears, what the other person 
thinks he hears, what the other person 
says, and what you think the other person 
says. 

This monograph goes into a discussion 
of the problems of communications and 
ways of overcoming barriers to communi- 
cations. It is excellent reading for em- 
ployees at all levels. 





Monograph 8: The Leader Looks 
at Individual Motivation 

Do you wonder why people behave the 
way they do? Why people sometimes react 
against their own _ interests, . resisting 
changes that may benefit them? How 
others react to your leadership? How to 
get people to respond the way you want 
them to? This monograph will be helpful 
in finding an answer to these questions. 

Questions of human motivation concern 
the leader. All motivation studies have 
underscored the complexity of human 
motivation. All emphasize that human be- 
havior is influenced by many forces, mak- 
ing it difficult to formulate principles 
which apply to all kinds of situations. 

Progress has been made, however, to 
the point where social science now offers 
the leader, not a set of shorthand rules, 
but a set of self-consistent principles. 
These principles, considered together, can 
add to the leader’s understanding and 
improve his ability to anticipate and in- 
fiuence behavior—his own as well as that 
of others. These principles are discussed 
in detail. 

Many books and articles have been 
written on the subject of human motiva- 
tion. This monograph does a good job of 
condensing some of the most pertinent 
findings into the layman’s language. 


——Tom Smith 
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NRECA Management Services 
. . . . Institute and Workshop Programs for You 


The board’s function in rural electric management for directors 


November 15-16 New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
December 4-5 Hampton, la. 
December 6-7 Hotel Pocahontas, Pocahontas, Ia. 


Planning and holding productive meetings for directors 


December 8-9 Hampton, la. 
December 11-12 Hotel Pocahontas, Pocahontas, Ia. 


How a director can do a more effective job of appraising his system's operations 


December 13-14 Hampton, la. 
December 15-16 Pocahontas, Ia. 


Vitalizing the membership through good member meetings for directors 
November 8-9 Dairyland Electric Co-op, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


December 1 Wyoming (Tentative) 


1-12 
December 11-12 Marriott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The planning function of a rural electric board 


November 27-28 American Legion, Alexandria, Minn. 
December 14-15 Marriott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 18-19 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Developing effective public and community relations 


Presents 


Institute IB 


Institute IIB 


Institute IIB 


vB 


Institute 


Institute VB 


Institute VIB 


November 4-5 El Dorado Hotel, Sacramento, Calif. (prior to Region IX Meeting) 
November 16-17 Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 

November 28-29 Hotel O’Henry, Greensboro, N.C. 

December 4-5 St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, III. 

December 7-8 Sheraton Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

December 7-8 Grand Pacific, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

December 18-19 East River Electric Co-op, Madison, S$. Dak. 

December 20-21 Sheraton Johnson, Rapid City, S$. Dak. 


Modern management principles, tools and techniques 
November 15-17 New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Improving supervisory skills and techniques 


November 30-December 1 Seattle City Light Auditorium, Seattle, Wash. 


Philosophy and economics of retail rates 


November 13-15 Peabody Hotel, Memehis, Tenn. 


Labor relations 
November 6-8 Turkey Run Inn, Marshall, Ind. 


Improving office communication and paper work ; 
November 20-21 Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia, S.C. 





Improving office theds and utilizati of office skills 
November 16-17 Marriott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Managing the power use program for directors, managers and power use advisors 
November 30-December 1 Statler Hilton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to cope more effectively with rural electric legal problems 
November 27-28 Holiday Inn, Mont Alab 
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Institute H-S 


Workshop Ill 


Workshop IV 


Workshop V C 


Workshop VI 


Legal Seminar | 











“Community service sets the climate in 
which we as a utility will either flourish or 
die . . . Good electric service is the mini- 
mum it expects but it is the additional serv- 
ices we provide which will determine our 
ultimate position. It is these community 
services which will develop our service 
areas and build our reputations. One will 
secure our growth, the other will secure our 
position. We will truly become citizens of 
our communities. 


“The... opportunity for community serv- 
ice lies in the fields of area development. By 
this I do not mean industrial development 
alone. While the latter is very important 
it must be balanced by social, cultural and 
spiritual development. One cannot build a 
sound community on industrial develop- 
ment alone, and the prudent industrialist 
will be the first to acknowledge this and re- 
fuse to move into an area if the other con- 
ditions are poor...” 


Dr. Paul J. Raver, Superintendent, Seattle 
City Light, at the Annual Meeting, North- 
west Public Power Association, Eugene, 
Oregon, April 6, 1960. 


DR. PAUL RAVER 
SUPERINTENDENT, SEATTLE 
CITY LIGHT 





